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News of the Week 


YENOR ZAMORA’S provisional Republican Govern- 
ment continues to settle itself in the saddle. 

His Majesty’s Ambassador in Madrid has conveyed to it 
the recognition of the British Empire. The Spanish 
Royal Family remain united in France except for the 
King’s brief visit to London this week. Sixty years ago, 
when Spain thought to find relief in Republicanism, 
two years’ experience were enough for her. But since then 
the great cities have grown and their influence has 
grown in greater proportion. The present revolution 
has been an urban one, but if the rural areas are 
Monarchist, as is said, they are strangely apathetic. 
Their struggle to wring a livelihood from the soil is a 
hard one and engrosses their minds and bodies: their 
illiteracy leaves them largely impervious to the wheedling 
or incitements of the Press on either side. Willingly or 
unwillingly they will bow the neck to urban government 
more silently and with less reproach than does even the 


British agriculturist. 
* * - ® 





The Government won the first trick when the King 
yielded before the menace of Civil War. We do not doubt 


his honest belief in the proud words that he flung back to 
his country: “I am King of all Spaniards . . . I could 
find ample means to maintain my Royal Prerogatives.” 
Whether the Republican leaders would or could have held 
back their followers from Civil War if the King had not 
refused the challenge, we cannot say. They have also 
won the second trick, which had to be played with 
Catalonia. In Barcelona, as must have been expected, a 
Catalan Republic was at once declared with Colonel Macia, 
the old Separatist leader, at its head. Would he put his 
Separatism into force ? Apparently there is a compromise 
which must be held as a relief in Madrid. The Catalan 
Republic disappears and Catalonia becomes a State 
r “ Generalidad ” within the Spanish Republic. Under 
the plea of liberating political prisoners the gaols have 
in most towns been emptied. So far the Government 
have wisely shown no vindictive feeling against officials, 
administrators or politicians of the fallen régime. Inquiries, 
however, are to be instituted or revived into the responsi- 
bility for the early disasters in the Moroccan War. It is 
greatly to the credit of all concerned that there should 
have been so little violence. The rabbits in the Royal Park, 
promptly slain by poachers, were the only recorded 
martyrs unto death. The Government had time to 
consider and to stop the imminent summer time, evidently 
a radical innovation of the Monarchy. 
* * * * 

Abroad the first official step has been the resignation 
of Ambassadors and Ministers accredited by their august 
Sovereign. There will be genuine sorrow here that the 
Marqués de Merry del Val should leave the Court of St. 
James’s, where he has so long adorned his office. He 
has been Doyen of the Corps and long recognized as the 
most welcome of speakers in admirably polished English 
at all kinds of functions here. The loss of Don José 
Quifiones de Léon from Paris affects us through Geneva, 
since he has been one of the most prominent and valuable 
delegates to the Council of the League of Nations since its 
earliest days. The Vatican, having lately lost the support 
of the Double Crown of Austria-Hungary, must be 
anxiously reckoning the effect of the fall of His Most 
Catholic Majesty. In Spain there has been no attack 
upon Church or Clergy, and the Nuncio has been assured 
that there will be none. But freedom of religion has been 
proclaimed, and the Clergy are given full civil rights, 
of which the first will probably be the right to be taxed 
like laymen. So far they have not fully shared that 
privilege of the citizen. 

* * * * 
India 

Bombay last week was full of the pageantry of welcome 
and farewell. On Sunday the Viceroyalty changed hands 
and Lord Irwin sailed for England. No truer friend 
to India or more loyal servant of her King-Emperor 
has ever left her shores. His five years of office have been 
years of crisis, fraught with more than ordinary anxiety. 
Lord Irwin may well look back on them with pride. 
It is in large part due to him that India to-day faces 
with hope, if not with confidence, the gigantic task of 
reconstruction which must precede self-government. 
In so far as his achievements have been concrete, India’s 
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condition is still such that to-morrow or the day after 
may see much of his work undone. It is for the spirit 
and methods of his statesmanship, not, alas, for its specific 
results, that we can predict for him a certain place in 
history. Fanatics in India have accused him of re- 
pression; a section of his own countrymen, without 
the excuse of fanaticism, in some cases without even 
sincerity, have charged him with weakness. Posterity, 
with a truer perspective, will recognise in him the founder 
of a great new tradition in imperial administration. His 
fiftieth birthday was the occasion of graceful exchange 
of messages between him and the King-Emperor, whom 
he has represented so faithfully. 
x * * * 

Lord Willingdon arrived in India on April 17th. 
Bombay, behind the glitter of official ceremony, gave 
her former Governor an unusually demonstrative welcome. 
The new Viceroy was sworn in on the following day ; 
he paid a short visit to New Delhi on Monday, and is 
expected in Simla on May Ist. The political atmosphere 
is predominantly one of rather uneasy expectation. 
Gandhi, a sick man, has been forced to abandon _ his 
projected tour of the Bardoli district. The Hindu- 
Moslem breach looks at least as dangerous as it did before 
the Karachi Congress. The 400 Nationalist Moslems 
from all parts of India who met last week at Lucknow 
unanimously passed several more or less constructive 
resolutions, chief among which was one favouring joint 
electorates as a basis for Federal and Provincial Legisla- 
tures; but the conference was so little representative of 
vital elements in Moslem opinion that small significance 
can be attached to the harmony of its proceedings. 
The anxiety with which the community views the 
approach of the Moslem festival of Bakr-Id is, according 
to the Times special correspondent, shown by the recruit- 
ment of special constables and other measures which can 
only be interpreted as precautionary. Congress condones 
by its inaction the civil disobedience in Gujerat ; judged 
by the inflammatory speeches of its president, Mr. 
Vallhabai Patel, its true attitude is far from non- 


committal. 
* * * * 


Parliamen‘* 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, April 16th, 
the Leader of the Opposition moved a vote of censure on 
the Government for their failure to deal with the growing 
unemployment in the country. It was rejected by 805 
votes to 251. Mr. Baldwin, who never can be really 
hard upon people whose difficulties he understands, in effect 
blamed the Labour Party much more for their ridiculous 
promises before the General Election than for their 
failure to perform the impossible. The speeches in 
defence were not impressive and the tone of the debate 
was not worthy of the seriousness of the subject. But 
it was unlikely to reach a high standard after the Liberals 
had walked out together for the form of a consultation 
upon their vote, and Mr. Lloyd George, on their return, 
had said that they would save the Government from 
defeat. This weck the Upper House has got vigorously to 
work on the Agricultural Land Bill, and the Commons 
have returned to the Franchise Bill. 

tk * * * 

On Monday last the Sunday Performances (Regulation) 
Bill passed its second reading in the Commons by 258 
votes to 210 on a “free vote.” The Home Secretary 
introduced the Bill with well-known ‘arguments. That 
which appeals most strongly to us is that without en- 
forcing anything it enables the local authorities to 
ilispense with restrictions that have not been enforced. 
The business arose from widely tolerated breaches of 
the law. Inoperative laws which have lost the gencral 


consent of the governed and of which breaches «are 
generally tolerated are harmful as well as undignificd, 
We must express our respect for the House of Commons 
as it shows itself on these occasions. The public recog- 
nition of Sunday as a day for spiritual exercise or for 
rest from worldly pursuits is not dead or moribund, 
There was no sympathy with the making of commercial 
profit by privileged people on a Sunday, nor any humbug 
about charity to the hospitals being an object neayer 
to the hearts of the proprietors than their substantial 
profits. There was no gibing at Puritan opinion, which 
we should be sorry to see extinguished, for it is a valuable 
ingredient in our national life. The Fourth Command- 
ment is recognized as a social guiding not to be neglected. 
Presbyterian and dissenting opinion was mainly against 
the Bill, though Sir John Simon, who comes of Noncon- 
formist stock, made a good speech in its favour. Lord 
Eustace Percy claimed to be a Sabbatarian, but made an 
excellent speech for the Bill, saying that the law should 
be in harmony with the conscience and judgment of 


the people. 
* * * * 


Miners’ Hours and Wages 

Apparently the miners’ representatives in all areas feel 
that they will now have to accept cither a reduction in 
wages or a continuance of the spread-over arrangements 
which the veto of the Miners’ Federation has made illegal. 
South Wales has chosen the former, North Wales, Scot- 
land, and Lancashire some version of the latter alterna- 
tive. The Federation itself is more obstinate, and has 
approached both Mr. Shinwell and even the Liberal Party, 
without obtaining from either a promise of support for a 
new minimum wage act. The contention of the Federa- 
tion is that the question of a living wage for the miner 
sould be independent of the economic position of the 
industry, and that the wage should vary only with the 
cost of living. The North Wales miners, however, when 
their representative saw Mr. Shinwell on Tuesday, took 
the state of industry into account in giving their reasons 
for accepting the new agreement, and the attitude of the 
Scottish miners will probably be similar. The Federation 
appears by its insistence to be forfeiting its claim to 
speak for the miners as a whole. 

* * * # 

The Weir Committee 

We have not seen the report of Lord Weir’s committee 
on railway electrification, which is to be published this 
weck. The forecast made in the Times, however, indi- 
cates that it will be sufficiently comprehensive. The 
estimate given for the total expenditure which will be 
necessary is £385,000,000, of which £260,000,000 would 
be spent by the railways on their main lines. The whole 
project would take from 15 to 20 years to complete, 
during which time employment would be found for 
60,000 men on an average. At present only 1,800 miles 
out of our 51,000 have been electrified, and it has taken us 
forty years to do it. That pace can be mended, but since 
the life of a steam locomotive may be thirty or forty years 
any considerable speeding up will mean the writing off of 
large investments by the railways. Aless frivolous objec- 
tion to some people is that it will mean the arbitrary sub- 
division of the hunting countries by the railways, A 
“ live rail” is a death trap for hounds. 

* * * * 

The Naval Discussions 

M. Massigli is now in London, with the further sug- 
gestions of the French Government for their naval 
agreement with Italy. These suggestions are understood 
to be of a definite and precise nature, and should, in the 
opinion of the Temps, prove that France is animated 
by good will and the spirit of conciliation. It remains 
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to be seen whether the Italian delegates will take the 
same view of what must in any case demand further 
concessions on their part, in addition to those already 
made, in order to obtain what was supposed to be a 
final agreement. It is diflicult to avoid the notion that 
France has raised further difficulties in order not to 
conclude any agreement until the matter of the Zollverein 
has been decided, and there is now also the Spanish 
situation to make her anxious about her North African 
interests. We shall be surprised if France modifies 
her attitude in such a way as to make agreement possible 
before the May meeting of the League Council, unless, 
indeed, the Italians show a magnanimity which no one 
has a right to demand from them. France might well 
reflect on the impression which such conduct is likely to 


make on the minds of the statesmen who will meet theres 
* * * * 


Islands in Revolt 

The Portuguese Government announced last week the 
surrender of the rebels on four islands in the Azores, 
induced, apparently, by the use of that favourite Portu- 
guese weapon, the ultimatum. The Government added 
that the atmosphere at home was undisturbed by this 
archipelagic insubordination. Municipal elections and 
the publication of a new administrative code are steps 
shortly to be taken in Portugal on the return road to 
constitutionalism. Along this road General Carmona’s 
voluntary progress is impeded, paradoxically enough, 
more by the enemies of dictatorship than by anything 
else. When we write, a punitive expedition, fresh from 
its triumphs in the Azores, is expected momentarily off 
Madeira. Defence measures are being pressed forward 
by the insurgents, and include the concentration of troops 
on the north coast of the island, where a landing is 
expected. The commander of the punitive force has 
informed the rebels that the island will be attacked by 
land, sea, and air unless they surrender. There is 
some cause for alarm, but—especially in view of the 
continued presence off Funchal of H.M.S. ‘ London ’— 
we foresee a more protracted overture of ultimatums 
before the curtain is likely to rise on any hostilities 
proper. To bombard Madeira would be highly detri- 
mental to its revenue-producing attractions as a pleasure 
resort; a wiser and indeed a more effective course 
would be to continue the creeping economic paralysis by 


means of a blockade. 
* * * * 


The United States and Central America 

The recent disturbances in Nicaragua have spread north- 
wards up the Caribbean seaboard to Honduras. United 
States warships have followed their course, but not closely 
enough to prevent the loss of several American and British 
lives. The two “ generals” responsible for a form of 
brigandage, which cannot be dignified by the name of 
war and appears to have no coherent political motive, 
find plenty of recruits among the discontented employees 
on the fruit plantations and ceffee fincas on the coast, for 
these have not escaped the effects of world depression, 
Mr.-Hoover’s administration has issued a declaration of 
Central American policy which is virtually a reversal of 
that pursued under President Coolidge. Mr. Stimson’s 
announcement that the United States cannot undertake 
the general protection of Americans throughout Nicaragua 
and that those who “ do not feel secure under the protec- 
tion afforded them by the Nicaraguan Government ” 
should withdraw has come in for some harsh criticism, but 
he has defended it logically and sincerely. Less con- 
vincing is Mr. Hoover’s eulogy of the Nicaraguan National 
Guard, which has been trained by American Marines, and 
his confidence in their ability to carry out effective 
reprisals on General Sandino’s banditry. 


The Foundling Site 

Before April 30th generous donors must come forward 
and help to save the Foundling Site for the children. 
How great a boon to them it is, is shown by the fact that 
attendance during the eight days on which the Easter 
Holiday Play Centre was open averaged 2,670 a day. 
About 12,600 girls and infants alone visited the centre 
during this short time. Whatever happens, it is impos- 
sible to conceive that the site will be allowed to be sold 
for ordinary development. The great generosity of Lord 
Rothermere and of the Trustees must not go unrewarded. 
We should like to see the people of London come forward 
themselves to save this playground for their own and 
their neighbours’ children, but if in these hard times so 
much spontaneous giving is impossible, then surely 
London collectively, through the municipalities, should 
supplement the gifts of individual Londoners and others. 


p . > * * ok 
Disraeli 


Monday was the fiftieth anniversary of Lord Beacons- 
field’s death. He would have been flattered at the 
widespread attention which the event received, following 
the appearance in recent years of much _ biographical 
literature, including the works of Mr. Buckle and 
M. Maurois, and Lord Zetland’s edition of the old 
statesman’s letters to two women friends. Whether 
we like him or not, Disraeli was a vital force in English 
politics, and he left a tradition which, especially on the 
social side, is still potent. It required real courage and 
true insight in a young Conservative politician ninety 
years ago to draw attention to the condition of the 
people, and to picture the sufferings of the working 
classes as vividly as Disraeli did in Coningsby and Sybil. 
For that alone he deserves to be remembered with 
respect, apart from his more spectacular achievements. 


* bo % * 
The ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 


Mr. J. B. Atkins has given up regular and routine 
work for the Spectator, though we are glad to say that 
he will continue to write for us from the country. The 
Proprietor of the Spectator gave, on Tuesday last, a dinner- 
party in honour of Mr. Atkins, to whom a presentation 
was made. Mr. Strachey introduced him twenty-eight 
years ago after he had served on the Manchester Guardian 
both in Manchester, and as War correspondent in Cuba, 
Greece and South Africa. The unpayable debts which 
his colleagues feel that they owe to him are no matter 
for publication, but we would like our readers to realize 
something of the debt which we believe that they and 
his country owe to him. Week by week he has provided 
articles written with the sound journalistic technique 
which he cultivated very seriously, and with a sane 
well-informed and judicious outlook on politics, morals and 
literature, taking all the world for his province. During 
the War when Mr. Strachey was for a long time ill, the 
burden of conducting the paper through those critical 
days fell upon Mr. Atkins. He would give much credit 
to his colleagues of that time, but they know how, with 
other burdens to bear, he was the main, unfailing support 
of the paper. We have been proud to be told that the 
Spectator helped the country greatly by its steadiness 
and its invincible faith even in the darkest days. Those 
were the virtues of Mr. Atkins, to whom the Spectator 
gives the credit for the reflected honour. 

* a a * 

Bank Rate 3 per cent., changed from 38} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
104}}; on Wednesday week, 1043; @ year ago, 103,%,. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 93}; on 
Wednesday week, $23; a year ago, 902. Conversion Loan 
(84 per cent.) was on Wednesday 80%; on Wednesday 
week, 80; a year ago, 77}. 
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The Political Parties 


JE were not sorry at the end of last week to learn 
that the House of Commons rejected the Vote of 
Censure moved by the Opposition. We do not deny 
that the motion was reasonable, or that the Government 
should not feel chastened by the words of Mr. Baldwin 
and others ; and the substantial majority for the Govern- 
ment was not attained by methods that we like. But 
defeat would almost certainly have entailed resignation, 
and this is not the moment for a change of Government. 
Thus we may seem to approve of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
“tactics.” We do not, though they may have served 
a useful purpose. The mistake in our view lay with the 
Opposition in issuing such a direct challenge at this 
moment. However, the Government is so perilously 
exposed to dangers on other quarters than the front, 
that it has not felt much strength or reinvigoration 
from last weck’s success. 


The Budget is nearly due, and bristles with difliculties 
which must make for the unpopularity of those in power. 
The Government that is responsible for over-spending 
our income must bear the odium of the consequences. 
We grant that the conditions of the world have been 
against them, they have “ had no luck,” but they have 
only met ill fortune with whines or grasped it as an 
excuse when criticized. So far from decreasing ex- 
penditure when they saw revenue likely to fall below their 
estimates, they have deliberately increased it. We 
hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will very 
quickly be a fit man, but we are doubly sorry for him 
because we hold him to be the soundest financier among 
them, as he should be, and that many of the troubles 
before him are not of his making. 


Secondly, Indian affairs bid us not change horses 


until we are at any rate nearer the further bank. This 
is chiefly lest India should misinterpret a change. The 


whole difficult business has been a very fine example of 
the unity of Parties ever since Sir John Simon produced 
his unanimous Report, and it is realized that loyalty to 
the Government could be relied upon less surely from 
the Labour Party if it were in opposition. The Govern- 
ment seemed to us to go into the Round Table Conference 
with too little preparation, but the result, we must 
admit, was good. The Prime Minister and the Lord 
Chancellor did well. Lord Reading, Lord Peel and Sir 
Samuel Hoare gave invaluable help and influenced the 
whole Conference enormously. But when the Conference 
is resumed, and, as we hope from our experience, there 
is as little restriction as possible put upon the fields of 
discussion, we believe it will be well that the Indians 
should find the same Government in power, a Government, 
too, which has collaborated so successfully with Lord 
Irwin, who will be at home. In Foreign Affairs, again, we 
are very willing that Mr. Henderson should remain in 
charge. He and the Foreign Office have worked together 
along lines that have won approval at home and 
abroad, and the methods employed have shown no 
truckling to ignorant sentimentalism such as was feared 
when the Labour Party used to talk of ‘“ Open Dip- 
lomacy.” 

The majority in the House last week was due to 
Liberal support of the Government. It is the Liberal 
Party alone which suffers from the exciting doubts that 
precede its voting. When we find fault with Mr. Lloyd 
George, we always feel it a duty to remind ourselves of 
his magnificent services to his country during the War, 
lest we should seem ungrateful. But his disservice to a 
historic party has been lamentable. The Liberal Party 


does not stand so low as it does in public opinion op 
account of its meagre numbers. It is recognized that in 
many respects its quality is high, and that the rise of 
the Labour Party has inevitably been mainly at the 
expense of the Liberals. But the bargaining, spoken 
understood, the balancing of what is expedient at the 

moment, have shocked us. Most of the “ public ” may 

not understand the reasons that might be urged in eXcuse, 

but they see in Mr. Lloyd George a cynically unprincipled 

leader of a small body, conscious of power in a critica] 

vote, but choosing their Lobby not by conviction, byt 

by expediency. Englishmen are repelled by what 

seems to be patent opportunism. They have far mor 

sympathy with that lonely body, the Liberal Council, 

over which Lord Grey presides. There, again, is a small 

body of high quality. They are good Liberals, unable to 

follow Mr. Lloyd George for two reasons ; they disagree 
with him on the political question of retrenchment and 

they cannot away with the “ tactics ” which he bids his 
party follow. Lord Grey has said that he docs not want 
a change of Government just now, though he would 
advocate economy as the first political need of the 
country. There we are with him, and, indced, we are 
in sympathy with him on most points, and are the more 
conscious of sympathy when we think of the Protectionist 
doctrines that pervade so many of the Unionist Members 
of Parliament. We foresee ourselves driven to acquiesce 
in some kind of tariff because we can see no other sources of 
the revenue that is needed to mect increased expenditure, 
The country has been driven to the edge of the Fiseal preci- 
pice by the Labour Government. Free Traders have always 
hoped that there would be no hampering of foreign trade 
here by avoidable tariffs, but a tariff for revenue with 
countervailing excise taxes where possible (obviously not 
universally possible against a general tariff), has never 
been against their doctrines. And their theories may have 
to bend before what is now called “ the psychological 
factor.” Jt is said that the first need is to restore confi. 
dence to manufacturers and traders ; with such confidence 
they could even face boldly the present taxation. To 
guarantee them against State interference would give 
them the breatest and surest confidence, but if a general 
tariff gave them even a fictitious or fleeting confidence, it 
might do good. 

While therefore the Unionist Party and the Liberal 
Council both put public economy first as our most 
urgent political need, there seems to be nothing except 
Protection to divide them. If the Council could leave 
its lonely furrow where, though it preserves its honourable 
traditions, it can raise no fruits for the nation, and could 
prepare to co-operate with the Unionist Party before the 
next Election, both would gain. The Liberals would 
regain an influence in affairs which they deserve to 
exercise. The Unionists would gain by the accession of 
a small body, whose weight would be far greater than its 
numbers alone would indicate. We shall rejoice to see 
the Unionist Party, if it is soon to return to power, 
invigorated by the new blood, strengthened by the 
brains and experience of these Liberals, and, not least, 
influenced by them to keep the inevitable tariff from 
doing wanton damage to our unhappy foreign trade, 
We looked to that formerly brilliant advocate of Free 
Trade, Mr. Churchill, to keep his party from Protection 
while he,was at the Treasury. We can put less reliance 
in him now for that purpose, but we should have faith 
in some new Liberal-Unionists from the Liberal Council 
to exercise the very influence that the Unionist Party 
most needs, 
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HERE is every reason to hope that, if public opinion 
exerts its pressure at the present moment, the 
Government will give facilities for the passage of what is 
jnown as the Slaughter of Animals Bill. This measure 
yil] ensure that a mechanically operated stunning instru- 
nent will be used in all slaughter houses in Great Britain, 
apart from places of Jewish slaughter, on all animals, 
jqcuding pigs, before blood is drawn. It thus follows 
ihe lines of the Ministry of Health’s model by-law 9B. 

The readers of the Spectator have so often shown their 
encern in all that affects the welfare of animals that there 
no need for us to urge the importance of the measure. 
We understand that the Prime Minister is interesting 
jimself in the Bill, and if the public shows plainly to him, 
to the Minister of Agriculture, and to the Minister of 
Health, that the measure commands widespread support, 
there is every likelihood that a place will be found for it 
in this session’s programme. The fate of the Bill therefore 
rests with the public. 

In the columns of the Spectator on many occasions we 
have pleaded for the enactment of a Humane Slaughter 
Bill. Our treatment of animals leaves much to be desired 
in many Ways, nowhere more so than in the slaughter 
houses of England and Wales. In the matter of humane 
slaughter Scotland, as in so many other directions, has 
shown the way, and already has a Humane Slaughter Bil] 











in operation. Although the present measure does not go 
as far as we would like—we would have liked to see the 
total abolition of the private slaughter house— still, half 
a loaf is better than no bread. Every Englishman must 
hang his head in shame when he compares the methods of 
saughtering animals in his own land and those in operation 
in progressive countries such as Germany, Sweden and 
Switzerland, where humane slaughter is compulsory. 


The Humane Slaughter Bill 


It is a national disgrace that over four-fifths of the 
animals killed in England and Wales every day meet 
their deaths by antiquated and cruel methods. If it is 
thought that we are exaggerating, we would suggest that 
an easy method of proving the correctness of what we say 
is to visit local slaughter houses. 

One of the difliculties about arousing public interest in 
a reform of this nature is that the slaughtering of animals 
is an unsavoury thing. Most people like to forget about it. 
Abattoirs are usually situated in places to which few of us 
penetrate. At present 391 local slaughter houses have 
adopted clause 9B of the Ministry of Health’s model 
by-law, which makes humane slaughter compulsory, and 
while their number is gradually increasing there are many 
black spots, and the proposed measure would do im- 
mediately what the splendid efforts of the various humane 
socicties, such as the R.S.P.C.A. and others, could only 
accomplish in a generation. The ordinary method of 
killing animals for food is not satisfactory. In the case of 
cattle the pole-axe, which is often uncertain, is used ; 
sheep are stuck with a knife and left to bleed to death ; 
calves are hung up and bled, while pigs are also killed with 
a knife with no preliminary stunning. In the case of pigs 
there is also additional suffering, for, in the majority of 
bacon factories, they are hoisted up, head downwards, by 
chains fixed to their hind legs, before the butcher applies 
his knife. 

If the new Bill becomes law all these horrible methods 
will be abolished. A bullet from the: humanc killer 
causes unconsciousness. ‘There is no valid argument 
against the adoption of the measure. We would, therefore, 
ask every reader of the Spectator to use all his influence 
to encourage the Government and Parliament to pass the 
Slaughter of Animals Bill. 


The Week in Parliament 


\INCE the Easter recess there have been only two 

debates which have filled the House of Commons 
or have appeared to hold any interest for the majority 
of the Members. 

Last weck Mr. Baldwin moved a vote of censure on the 
Government for their failure to deal with the problem 
of unemployment and for having, as the motion said, 
“ceased even to attempt any remedial measures.” 
He stated his case with fairness, clarity and moderation. 
He does not show at his best in these pitched party 
battles when his supporters would welcome a greater 
display of venom and vituperation, commodities in which 
they have to acknowledge that their leader is lacking. 
Perhaps this is the real reason for the criticism with which 
hemeets. It is a long time since Lord Bolingbroke said of 
the House of Commons, ** You know the nature of that 
assembly, they grow like hounds fond of the man who 
shows them game and by whose halloo they are used to 
be encouraged.” 

The Liberals had announced that they would wait to 
hear the defence made by the Lord Privy Seal before 
deciding how they should vote. Their attitude would 
have been more sensible and more respectable if they had 
said frankly from the first that they were determined in 
any case to support the Government. Mr. Johnston's 
début in the rdle of Minister for Unemployment was not 
4 suecess, and when the Liberals reappeared after the 
briefest. of conferences with the news that they had 
decided to support the Government, other Members 
felt that it had been finally proved that there 
Were no lengths to which the Liberal Party were 


not prepared to go rather than run the risk of 
dissolution. In these circumstances Mr. Lloyd George's 
task was a dillicult one, but it must be admitted that he 
performed it with consummate art and _ irresistible 
humour. The real weakness, however, of his position 
was immediately shown up by Sir Robert Horne, who 
was followed in a weak, rambling and unhelpful specch 
by the Prime Minister. He failed to detain the majority 
of Members from a visit to the dining-room which the 
hour suggested. 

The best speech of the evening was Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s with which the case for the Opposition 
was wound up. He introduced into it a larger measure 
than usual of that fighting spirit which must animate 
a lively opposition and for which back bench Members 
are always grateful. Mr. Herbert Morrison failed 
lamentably in his attempt to reply, falling back upon 
charges against unnamed Conservative Members which he 
refused cither to substantiate or to withdraw. 

The Debate on the Sunday Opening of Cinemas 
provided one of those rare and refreshing occasions 
when for once the same Members are grouped under 
new standards and strange comanions jostle one another 
in the lobbies. Mr. Clynes, in an admirably plain and 
unprovocative speech, introduced the Bill, explaining 
that it did nothing but legalize what had long been the 
custom. The Members who opposed it never seemed to 
realize this, and continued from beginning to end to 
prophesy what the results would be, although it 
should have been clear to them that such results 
ought already to have occurred as the situation 
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had existed for some twenty years. Mr. Macpherson, 
who represented the horror felt by Highlanders in the 
wilds of Ross-shire at the thought of Londoncis going 
to a cinema on Sunday evenings, has seldom keen heard 
to less advantage, and the cold clear tones of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain who followed him in an admirably short 
speech did perhaps more than anything else to convince 
those who were still hesitating. A dissenting Minister 
from Oldham was the next speaker for the opposition, 


a 
and when he was followed by Sir John Simon there os 
mained no doubt as to the overwhelming intellectya] 
and oratorical majority in favour of the measure. If ther 
must be puritans in the world we could wish they were 
all of the same brand as Sir Thomas Inskip, for there is 
something so robust and cheerful about his saintlineg 
that on Monday night those who least agreed with hin 
were sorry that he had so poor a case to defend. 


Warcimay, 


The Idea of God—IV 
God in Islam 


By AppuLLau 


[Mr. Yusuf Ali, sometime Principal of Islamia College, Lahore, 
and one of the Indian representatives at the Ninth Assembly of the 
League of Nations, is the author of The Fundamentals of Islam, 
Personality of Muhammad the Prophet, and numerous other books 
and articles on Islam. Next week Professor H. G. Wood, the 
Director of Studies at Woodbrooke Settlement, will write on ‘* The 
Quaker Idea of God.”’—Eb. Spectator.] 

SLAM loves to contemplate the attributes of God in 

the many beautiful names under which He is referred 
to. Says the Quran (vii, 180): ‘To God belong the 
most beautiful names ; therefore call on Him by them.” 
A whole mass of theological literature has grown up, 
explaining and classifying these names. For purposes 
of the rosary we speak of the “ Ninety-nine beautiful 
Names.” But the list of these ninety-nine names is com- 
piled differently by different authors, as there are hun- 
dreds which we can apply to God according to the quality 
which we are contemplating. 

While we are limited, He is infinite. While we can 
only think in parts, He is a whole and comprehends more 
than we can possibly think. We can think of His mercy, 
His love, His wisdom, His glory and majesty, His justice, 
His truth and righteousness, His reality, His unity, but 
in our minds these ideas are bounded by our own know- 
ledge and experience, while His nature comprehends 
all and transcends all. We must therefore contemplate 
many names before we can even imperfectly apprehend 
Him, the source of all existence. We also think in re- 
lative terms, such as first and last; open and hidden ; 
obvious and unknowable. In the nature of the Absolute 
these opposite attributes themselves meet, and we have 
the pairs of names which we apply to God: First and 
Last; Revealed and Hidden; Obvious and Unknow- 
able. Even our ideas of Eternity contemplate the denial 
of two ends, the beginning and the ending. God's 
Kternity does not go back from a beginning or go forward 
beyond an ending. We think of the Eternal in relation 
to time, and the Omnipresent in relation to space: but 
time and space are the creations of our own mind, God is 
independent of time and space. Indeed, He is the 
Absolute Independent (Ghani), although every created 
thing depends on Him. 

It is commonly held that Islam’s greatest emphasis is 
on the unity of God. It is truer to say that its chief 
emphasis is laid on merey, goodness and love. Of the 
114 chapters (surahs) of the Quran, all but one begin 
with the formula: “‘ In the name of God, Most Gracious, 
Most Merciful.” The words I have translated Gracious 
(Rahman) and Merciful (Rakim) are intensive forms, 
emphasizing in the one case the ever-repeated acts of 
Grace, and in the other the very quality of Merey that 
will search us out and will not be denied. This is the 
phrase most often in a Muslim’s mouth, in beginning a 
prayer, or a reading, or a meal, or a journey, or anything 
of consequence, sacred or secular, and must therefore be 
taken to be the chief point of emphasis. And the emphasis 
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is still further strengthened by such phrases as the Most 
Merciful of the Merciful (Arham ur Rahim=n), which 
occur frequently in our sacred literature. 

The insistence on Unity is not only a protest against 
the Trinity, or Duality, or Polytheism. It is all these. 
but it has also a positive side, which comprehends a yiew 
of God, of nature, and of mankind. We do not think of 
God as a bundle of different attributes united in one, 
We think of Him as a Living Personality, in which all is 
fused into one. A youtg and ardent student of religion 
once defined God as all the abstract qualities of goodness 
and beauty combined in a single abstraction. This may 
appeal to some minds. To us it is a cold abstraction, 
We want the life-spark to infuse these pale abstractions 
and fuse them into one. In God the life would not be 
like what we think of as life. And yet even our life—all 
life—is still a mystery, to science and art, poctry and 
religion. If it be true that God is the only Reality, and 
all the fleeting “ realities ” which we see around us are 
but types to give us a conception of the true Reality 
when we are inwardly illuminated, then we can dimly 
conceive of the only Life from something we see or feel 
in the types and shows of life around us. The universe, 
the creation of God, would also reflect the unity of God, 
The pantheistic idea—of nature being an emanation or 
manifestation of God—though some of the Sufi schools 
come near it—is yet different from the Islamic idea, 
which postulates the unity of Creation as springing from 
the unity of the Creator, but yet recognizes the diversity 
of Creation as springing from the types and shows of our 
finite minds trying to grasp the infinite. Man as a part 
of Creation partakes of the same apparent diversity and 
real unity. But he has a special position. He is God's 
representative (Khalifa) on earth (Qur. ii, 30), and_his 
spiritual nature is a reflection of God’s light. Therefore 
his unity transcends the bounds of race, or language, 
or any other difference whatever. And the Brotherhood 
of Islam becomes a practical precept, enforeed by the 
dying breath of the Prophet. 

In a sublime passage of the Quran (ii, 255) the attr: 
butes of God’s might and majesty are thus referred to :- 

“God: There is no god but He; 

The Living, the Self-subsisting ; 

No sleep overtaketh Him, nor fatigue. 

His is all that is in the heavens and in the earth. 

Who is he that can intercede with Him, but by His leave ? 

He knoweth what is before them, and what is behind them: 

And they will compass nothing of His knowledge, except hy 
His Will. 

His throne extends over the heavens and the earth; 

Nor is their protection a burden to Him: 

For He is the Exalted, the Most High.” 

This passage has been the subject of numcrous con- 
mentaries. It is difficult to translate it adequately, but 
some explanation of it is necessary, clause by clause, to 
bring out its full meaning. 

From the beginning it is made clear that the best 
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description of Him is “ He,” for all the names and 
lities of which we can think refer back to our own 
jnowledge and ideas. Nothing is more repugnant to 
Jslam than anthropomorphism. And any qualities 
which we can conceive necessarily have their limitations, 
andcan only be applied to Him in a metaphorical manner, 
to aid our Own understanding. Ilis own nature (dt) 
can only be referred to by the pronoun “ He.” He is an 
ever-living Person, not an abstraction. He is self-sub- 
sting, and firmly established, whereas all Creation 
depends, proximately one part on another, and ultimately 
all on Him. While everything passes, He endures. He 
needs no rest nor sleep, for He is the essence of Existence, 
neither at motion nor at rest, for motion and rest are 
Men can get advocates and 


qua 


yeative, not absolute, 


intercessors among cach other; who is great enough to 
stand before Him unless His merey takes him up? 
Indeed, no intercession or advocacy is necessary, because 
His knowledge compasses all things. We note that the 
ideas of time and space are applied to His creatures, not 
to Him; “ before” and “ behind” apply to them, not 
to Him. All our knowledge must spring from His know- 
ledge : our lamps are little flickering things lit from the 
glorious Master-Light, the only true Light in an absolute 
sense. He is present everywhere, and all existence is 
sustained and supported by Him. But we must not 
import ideas of effort into such support or protection. 
Though the whole universe depends on Him, there is no 
burden or effort in Him. If we can think of majesty in 
terms of space, He is the Most High. 


The Bodleian Library 


By Sir FrepErIc KENYON. 


WHE national, and even international, importance and 
reputation of the Bodleian Library give a special 
interest to the report on Library Provision at Oxford 
which has just been published, and which will be discussed 
by the Congregation of the University at the beginning of 
the summer term. The report is the work of a small 
Commission appointed by the University, which through 
the wise liberality of the Rockefeller Foundation was 
enabled to visit nearly all the most important libraries in 
Europeand America. The task of the Commission was, after 
seeing the greatest libraries of the world and all the 
newest developments, to advise the University how best 
to deal with the special problems of Oxford. 

There are no two opinions as to the need for some 
drastic extension of the Bodleian. All who are familiar 
with it know that the book storage is grossly congested ; 
that the staff work in conditions of overcrowding which 
can be paralleled nowhere else ; and that there is no space 
for any of the developments needed in a modern library. 
Two main solutions have been before the University of 
recent years : one, to build a wholly new library on a new 
site; the other, to build an annexe to the existing library 
ona site at the disposal of the University on the further 
side of Broad Street, in the angle between Broad Street 
and Parks Road, facing the Clarendon Buildings. On 
this issue the Commission are unanimous. It has been 
contended, by those who advocated the policy of a new 
library, that this site (just over an acre in extent) was 
inadequate for the reasonable future needs of the 
Bodleian, and that its adoption would be only a make- 
shift. The investigations of the Commission, supported 
by actual plans showing one possible method of utilizing 
the site, make it clear that with this extension (which 
would be linked to the present library by a subway with 
electric conveyers) provision can be made for a library as 
large as can conceivably be needed by Oxford, and with 
avery considerable amount of reserve accommodation 
available for such subsidiary services as the University 
may think it desirable to provide for. The present 
Bodleian contains about 1,500,000 volumes. ‘The esti- 
mated storage capacity of the future Bodleian (including 
an enlarged Radcliffe Science Library) is 6,300,000 
Volumes. As the majority of the Commission observe : 
“It is difficult to believe that a central library of some six 
million volumes, with ample provision for reading-rooms 
and other working accommodation, will not suflice the 
University for an indefinite time,” without having recourse 
to the possibilities of further underground extension and 
of a reserve dump on the outskirts of Oxford, which are 
indicated as ultimate potential reserves. In these cir- 
Cumistances it would be criminal to sacrifice the central 


position and the historic traditions of the Bodleian ; and 
this conclusion will be weleomed by none more warmly 
than by those American students who in increasing 
numbers visit the Bodleian to work there, and who 
realize the charm of its buildings and its atmosphere. It 
may be hoped, therefore, that the proposal to remove the 
library to another site is dead. 

There remains, however, the further question, how the 
future library may best be organized ; and here the Com- 
missioners are not entirely unanimous. ‘There are, in 
fact, two methods of library organization which, although 
some composition can be made betweeh them, cannot be 
wholly reconciled. According to the one method, the 
students sit in a reading-room, and (except for such pro- 
vision of books of reference as the room can contain) have 
the books that they require brought to their seats by 
attendants. According to the other, the students are 
seated in small rooms or cubicles adjoining the main 
bookstack, to which they have direct access, and fetch 
their books for themselves. The former method is 
exemplified in the fullest degree at the British Museum ; 
the latter (for graduate students) in the newest American 
libraries such as Harvard and Yale. It is on this point 
that the difference of opinion occurs. ‘The majority of the 
Commissioners definitely prefer the reading-room prin- 
ciple, with a very generous supply of the most needed 
volumes on the shelves of the room. One Commissioner 
prefers the method of free access to the shelves for all 
qualified students, and would make provision fer them 
in cubicles in the stack itself. 

The difference is fundamental and_ irreconcilable, 
because the reading-room method implies the presence 
on the reading-room shelves of the books in most active 
and constant use in all the principal subjects of study, 
while the open access method requires that these books 
should be dispersed about the bookstack in those portions 
to which they are assigned by an elaborate method of 
subject classification. ‘The open access system depends 
on the use of some such method, and its theoretical 
attraction lies in the supposition that the student can see 
gathered together all the books bearing upon his subject 
and make his search among them. Actually this advan- 
tage is subject to large deductions, which become more 
serious the larger and more miscellaneous in contents a 
library is. A single volume may bear on a dozen different 
departments of knowledge, and can so appear in a dozen 
different bibliographies ; but it can only stand on one 
shelf. Actually, therefore, the student cannot be sure 
that all the books bearing on his subject are gathered on 
a single group of shelves; and when further deductions 
have been made for the rarer and more valuable books, 
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which cannot be exposed to the risks of open access, the 
advantages of open access are very greatly reduced. The 
method has real advantages in a small or a selected 
library ; but the larger and more general a library is the 
less is its value and the greater the waste of time which it 
entails. At the British Museum it would be frankly im- 
possible and also useless (experto crede): in the larger 
American libraries (though most of them are selected 
libraries) it has already certain definite drawbacks. The 
Bodleian is a large library (though not larger than some 
in America) and, having copyright privileges, it is a 
general library. It also contains a high proportion of 
rare and valuable books which could not be placed on 
open shelves. The majority of the Commission, there- 
fore (while allowing. for access to the stack for special 
reasons, such as occasional consultation of long ‘‘ runs” of 
periodicals), deliberately recommend the retention of the 
reading-room principle, but qualify it by a great extension 
of the volumes directly accessible on the reading-room 
shelves. They propose that the larger part of two floors 
of the Bodleian quadrangle should be devoted to reading- 
room accommodation, with 100,000 volumes (five times 
the number accessible in the British Museum Reading 
Room) on open shelves, and a separate reading-room (as 
at present) for undergraduates in the Radcliffe Camera, 
and with rooms available for seminar use or corporate 
study by organized groups, as may be found desirable. 

Space does not permit reference to the further recom- 
mendations of the Commission with regard to faculty 
libraries, to the Taylorian and Ashmolean buildings, and 
other questions affecting the teaching methods of the 
University, which are mainly of local interest. But the 
main issues (on which the recommendations of the Com- 
mission have already been endorsed by the Hebdomadal 
Council) are now before the University ; and the solution 
offered, if the money (estimated at about £950,000 in all) 
is forthcoming, will provide it with an ample library and 
provision for modern developments of study, on lines 
suited to the methods of Oxford, and without sacrificing 
those traditions which are precious to Oxford and to the 
vorld of students at large. 


Two Lears 

By Perer FLEMING. 
“ The town has found out differnt ways 
To praise the rival Lears.” 
wrote somebody or other in 1756, swelling the rather 
colourless spate of epigram provoked by the simultaneous 
appearance in the part of Garrick at Drury Lane and 
Spranger Barry at Covent Garden. The town’s ingenuity, 
so far as I know, has never been similarly exercised since. 
A single important production of King Lear is rarer than 
a two-headed calf. The coincidence of two prompts an 
analogy-hunt among chimaeras, not among the com- 
monalty of freaks. Last week, nevertheless, brought off 
the double event. King Lear was staged at Stratford-on- 
Avon, by the Shakespeare Festival Company, and at the 
Old Vie. 

‘* Lear is essentially impossible to be represented on a 
stage,” wrote Lamb, after explaining at some length why 
he thought so. His words (usually referred to as a 
dictum) have won vicarious immortality as a critic’s com- 
monplace. Dramatic criticism has lionized Lamb. The 
unhappy actor, grappling with immensity, knows that 
far beyond the foctlights, out of reach, the casting vote 
has already gone against him: that the Press seats are 
even now mentally packing paragraphs with stolen 
thunder... . “It will come as no surprise to those 
who remember Lamb’s dictum... . As Lamb said . . 
It has become part of the routine of criticism to 
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—. 
evoke Elia on these occasions. The familiar Quotation 
has an air of weighty relevance which commands Tespect 
I am concerned to show that this respect is misplaced, 

The stage-history of King Lear is a curious one. In 
1681 a version of Shakespeare’s tragedy by Nahum Tat, 
(who later succeeded Shadwell as Laureate) was per: 
formed for the first time at Dorset Gardens and receive 
with enthusiasm. The adaptor had a pedestrian talent 
and the Hollywood outlook. He gave the play a happy 
ending, engineered by Swiss Family Robinson methods, 
Cordelia found a lover in Edgar and a confidante iy 
Aranthe: the Fool disappeared: there was an appre- 
ciable fall in the death-rate: and several scenes wer 
added which Tate disarmingly suspects to be “ of more 
Success (perhaps) than Merit.” The popularity of his 
version went virtually unchallenged until 1823, thoug), 
both Garrick and Colman tampered tentatively with his dily. 
tions. In 1823, however, Kean nerved himself to present the 
original Fifth Act, and the public, by all accounts, approved 
his courage. Even so, it was a far ery from the thea. 
trical practice of the 1820’s to the text of the First Folio; 
some years were still to elapse before Shakespeare’s work 
emerged in a more or less authentic form from the gag. 
ridden palimpsest of the prompt-book. In 1838 Macready 
staged the play as the author wrote it, making only one 
reservation in favour of the box-office ; the part of the 
Fool was played by a girl, “* who ” (we learn with a remote 
feeling of nausea) “ interpreted it with the utmost 
delicacy and charm.” 

Now Lamb, though he had a just and ready apprecia- 
tion of acting, was not always a reliable critic of drama. 
Much more important, he wrote those words about Lear 
in 1811, and died in 1834. So that, although many 
of his incidental judgments on the tragedy as 
a stage-piece will always hold good, his final verdict 
was based on experience as a_ theatre-goer caleu- 
lated to blight the most ardent faith in dramatic art. He 
could have seen the play performed only in a version 
compact of saccharine and sacrilege : and that at a time 
when the picture-stage was at its worst as a vehicle for 
art. It is accordingly a poor sort of tradition which 
links Lamb with Lear in modern dramatic criticism. It 
overlooks circumstances which must have _ influenced 
Lamb’s judgment, and it blandly ignores, by implication, 
a hundred years’ progress in the theatre. 

A minority of the critics betrayed any inclination to eat 
Lamb’s words last week, though one at least of the two 
productions must have cost the dictum something in 
prestige. The Shakespeare Festival Company is tem- 
porarily housed in a cinema, and Mr. Bridges Adams did 
wonders with a suggestively monolithic set on his shallow 
stage. But his production, though it attacked the play 
at a good round pace, never quite mastered it. His 
Lear, Mr. Randle Ayrton, missed too many _ points 
between flashes of excellence. Though we had at times 
the right impression of a dark world spinning under a 
curse, there was not that inner coherence in the tre- 
mendous turmoil which should make it dramatieally 
effective. 

Mr. Harcourt Williams, better served and _ better 
equipped at the Old Vic, had a fairer chance of confuting 
Lamb, and took it. His production had the healthy 
modern tendencies of speed and honesty. Like all his 
recent work, it showed finish—not in the urbane inessen- 
tials which that word usually connotes, but in unobtrusive 
niceties of “ business” and inflection which underline 
small points and avert small anti-climaxes. In Lear, as 
in Othello (Mr. Robeson’s performance last summer 
brought this home vividly), physical bulk is a tremendous 
asset. Nobody wants to see Lear played by an octo- 
genarian, but most of us would like to see him played by a 
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Mr. Gielgud, lacking the inches of our ideal, put 
rd a sinewy and sonorous deputy for the “ old man 
about the stage with a stick ” who so disgusted 
[amb; he carried his years lightly, but remembered 
most of them all the time. On the physical side, he can 
only fairly be criticized for suggesting too much endurance 
behind that gaunt but lithe fragility. This Lear, we felt, 
could bow, but never break. 

[ear’s nind is made up to folly before the curtain rises, 
gnd the actor is left to indicate the causes of error in the 
thick of its consequences. From Mr. Gielgud’s opening 
scenes it Was a little difficult to deduce these causes ; but 
he did very skilfully suggest that preoccupation with 
extemals which is a fatal ingredient of Lear’s pride. 
(Kent, for all his devotion, was not blind to Lear’s 
vanity. In his first scene as Caius, his rugged plea- 
santries hang fire until he discreetly reinforces them with 
flattery.) In the losing battle with his daughters 
Mr. Gielgud was superb. If you want specific proof of genius 
take those moments when Lear’s mind smells madness in 
the wind. I have never seen a better bit of acting than 
Wr. Gielgud’s “* Oh fool, I shall go mad.” He says the 
words in a voice become suddenly flat and_toneless, 
quickened only with a chilling, objective interest in their 
no longer contestable truth. — It is brilliant interpretation. 

The storm must hit the play like a bombardment, and 
neither actor nor producer rose to the occasion here. You 
cannot, in its staging, give the elements their head and 
pit sheet-iron against Shakespeare. But you must (as 
Komisarjevsky memorably did six years ago at Oxford) 
continuously suggest upheaval in the atmosphere. ‘There 
must be no moment when, but for the actors, sound and 
movement would be dead on the stage. Wind is the best 
agent of continuity. Mr. Harcourt Williams, sepulchring 
lear's agonies in noncommittal obscurity, took us (it 
seemed) to some airless pocket under the earth’s crust, 
not to stark limbo on the uplands. Mr. Gielgud rode his 
private whirlwind down the road to madness with a 
shade too much deliberation. The imminence of collapse 
never terrified ; it had the deliberate threat of distant 
gunfire rather than the unpredictable menace of a volcano. 
Ithink the control implicit in the excellence of his diction 
was responsible for this, for the deficiency showed clearest 
inthe scenes with Edgar (well played by Mr. Portman), 
whose feigned ravings had the shrill and abject urgency 
of hysterics, so that Lear, still firm in beautiful coherence, 
seemed by contrast many laps from lunacy. 


giant. 
forwa 
tottering 


But Mr. Gielgud’s later scenes left no such loophole for 
criticism. With Gloster on Dover Cliff he was very quiet, 
wistfully parading a fitful philosophy and voicing old 
lathings with reasoned venom. It is the best scene of 
madness Shakespeare wrote, and Mr. Gielgud let it stand 
as such without debauching its wildfire in personal pyro- 
technics. He was exquisite with Cordelia in the tent, and 
very good indeed at the end, though in Lear’s reversion 
toa second childhood he hinted something of his own 
youth. 

He had, on the whole, good support. Mr. Richardson’s 
Kent was beyond praise, and Miss Dorothy Green as 
Goneril gave us a polished essay in monstrosity. Mr. 
Speaight’s Edmund was too Italianate. Fundamentally, 
Edmund is more of a rascal than a villain. In character 
he is nearer the Bastard in King John than Iago—irre- 
sponsible rather than Machiavellian. Mr. Isham, at 
Stratford, came nearer to hitting him off. The Fool 
(whom Lamb never saw) can add a great deal to the first 
half of the play : just how much Mr. Geoffrey Wilkinson 
brilliantly indicated at Stratford. His tartest gibes had 
their roots in despair. He knew how it would be in the 
end, and his knowledge, conveyed in a kind of twisted 


fatalism, lent inevitability to the onrush of disaster. At the 
Old Vic Mr. Leslie French rallied the King too pertly ; he 
revealed the loyalty underlying the Fool’s forced cheerful- 
ness, but not his sense of its futility. Miss Patricia Macnabb 
gave London a very good Cordelia, while at Stratford Miss 
Dorothy Francis sketched Regan’s mean malignancy with 
precision. (There is an essential contrast between the 
two bad sisters. Regan is realistically feminine, capable, in 
Act II, of making the excuses of a housewife for the action 
of a fiend. Goneril’s devilry is on a more Miltonie scale.) 

Both these Lears were worth seeing, and Mr. Gielgud’s 
will be difficult to forget. When next he has an innings 
in the part, the critics will have to think twice about 
calling in Lamb as umpire. For myself, I should like to 
see the oracle at silly point. 


Berlin’s Wonderful Bath House 


HAVE visited most of the leading bathing establish- 

ments in Europe and some of them I have described 

in the Spectator, but I have never scen a more wonderful 

bath house than the famous Stadtbad Mitte in Berlin, 

which was opened less than a year ago, and which claims 

to be the largest indoor bathing establishment in the 
world. 

Every English visitor to Berlin should see the Mitte 
Bad. It is an experience which he will never forget. 
This great six-story building, situated in one of Berlin’s 
poorer districts is a monument to German efficiency 
and a standing reminder that Berlin’s city elders 
appreciate the importance of Mens sana in corpore sano 
and are determined that the dwellers in their city shall 
be afforded opportunities of improving their health by 
water and sun bathing. We wish every member of the 
London County Council and of every Town Council in 
Great Britain would go on a pilgrimage of the bath houses 
of Berlin. If they did, they would return to this country 
covered with shame at the realization that our public 
baths are forty years behind the times. 

The Mitte Bad shows what can be done to provide 
healthy and hygienic recreation for the populace of 
working-class districts at a reasonable figure, and the 
records of daily attendance prove how greatly the facilities 
offered are appreciated. The architecture is of the best 
modern school, reminiscent of many of the recent build- 
ings in Scandinavia. You enter, through swing doors, a 
large vestibule with white mosaic floor and white walls. 
Off the central hall are the various administrative offices 
and a hairdresser’s shop where the fair sex have their hair 
shingled, ‘“‘ new cut,’’ water-waved, permanent waved or 
their ‘eyebrows and eyelashes dyed” (augenbraunen und 
wimpern farben) for one shilling and sixpence. A gym- 
nastic instructor is in attendance and “ gym ”’ classes are 
organized at various hours in the day. 

Bathing tickets for adults cost 4}d. and for children 2}d. 
Combined tickets for light, sun, and swimming cost 7d. 
Swimming instructors can be obtained for 10s. per 
quarter or at half-rates for children. The standard of 
performance of the average bather has improved very 
considerably since the opening of the bath. At the time 
of my visit during a week-day morning I was impressed 
by the excellence of the diving. A fat woman walked up 
to the high diving board, turned her back to the water 
and took a perfect header backwards ; a few seconds later 
a slim youth turned three somersaults before diving into 
the water. There were crowds of all ages and of both 
sexes—there is continuous mixed bathing—learning to 
swim at the shallow end of the bath, but the number of 
really expert divers I saw seemed to me to be much greater 
than it would have been in an English public bath. The 
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bath house remains open daily from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. and 
on Saturdays to 8 p.m. There must have been one hundred 
people bathing at the time of my visit but at the weekends 
bathers are numbered by hundreds. The men wear 
slips and the women ordinary bathing suits. One side 
of the great central swimming pool, sixty-six yards long 
and twenty-five yards wide, is of glass which can be opened 

in the summer and around the pool on the first floor is a 

large gallery for spectators. 

I asked the guide who was placed at my disposal by the 
Magistrat’s oflice of the City of Berlin, if any difficulty was 
experienced in keeping the water free from infection in 
view of the large number of users. He told me that by 
changing the water every four to six hours and by mixing 
it with chlorine any possibility of infection had been 
prevented. As in the large public baths in Vienna—which 
I described in the Spectator in October 1929—all bathers 
are obliged to go to the “ soaping”’ rooms before they 
enter the swimming bath; a very wise precaution. The 
water is kept throughout the year at the same heat, 
70° Fahrenheit. On the upper floors are the dressing 
rooms, gymnastic rooms (provided with a piano for musical 
drill), private baths (ordinary and shower), and finally 
medical baths which deserve a paragraph to themselves. 

The Medical, Turkish and Vapour baths remind one of 
many of the leading Continental watering establishments 
except for their cheapness. The patient of moderate 
means is sent by his doctor here with written instructions, 
stating the treatment he is to undergo and these he hands to 
a skilled attendant. The poor Berliner of either sex is 
thus afforded the opportunity of having most of the 
benefits of a visit to a watering place without leaving 
Berlin. I walked through these large medical bathing 
halls and found various treatments of water application 
and massage being given. In one hall poor crippled 
children were being treated under the direction of a lady 
doctor. 

With a view to adding to its revenue the swimming 
bath is let out on different evenings to the various 
private Frei-Koérper Kultur (naked culture) clubs. 
Strangers are not admitted to this nude bathing, but 
it is becoming increasingly popular throughout Central 
Europe and its adherents now number some hundreds 
of thousands. I tried to form an opinion as to the 
effect it had, if any, on contemporary morals, but I was 
given differing replies. The general opinion seemed 
to be that it had not had a deleterious effect and one 
German friend, a mother of a family, told me that she 
permitted her children to go and that it had had no 
bad effect; that strict supervision was exercised and 
qualified inspectors and instructors of gymnastics were 
always in attendance. If strangers properly vouched 
for desire to take part in Frei-Kérper Kultur they must 
also undress; no one wearing clothes is permitted to 
mix among those who are bathing and doing gymnastics 
in a state of nature. 

The dressing rooms are the last word in hygienic 
construction. They are white cubicles round an internal 
well, built somewhat like the cells in British prisons, 
Each dressing room has two doors. The intending 
bather enters by the back door and on undressing emerges 
through the front door, for no one wearing boots is 
permitted to walk along the tiled passages leading to 
the baths. 

The medical section is also equipped with electric 
and light baths and the sun shining through the stained 
glass windows added a welcome touch of colour. On 
the large flat roof is a properly equipped sun bath and 
here on numerous couches sun bathing is an increasingly 
popular pastime during the summer. After visiting 


—=.. 
every section of the upstairs portion of the great bath; 
establishment I was taken to the floors below the “a 
level, which reminded me of going down into the “en 
of an ocean liner, to see the: vast machinery ‘i 
for taking the iron out of the water before it was pum 
into the swimming pool, for adding the chloride to th 
water for purposes of disinfection, and for heating 
An hour and a half was all too short a time to visi 
this marvel of municipal enterprise. As I drove back 
to my hotel in the Unter den Linden I wondered hoy 
long it would be before the capital of the British Empire 
possessed anything comparable to the bath | have 
described. Not being a politician I suppose | should 
not attempt to offer advice to ourrulers. But I thought to 
myself that if I were a British Mussolini, instead of spending 
£60,000,000 per annum in doles which show nothin 
in return, I would spend this sum in employing the 
workers of both sexes to perform some work of use to 
the community as a whole such as slum clearance, pj 
I would earmark £3,000,000 per annum in erecting 
bathing-houses, such as the one I have described, i 
all our large cities. They would return a wonderf 
dividend in healthier bodies, and happier human beings, 
But being just an ordinary mortal I shall be told that 
I know nothing about economics and that my suggestion 
is impracticable. To which I must reply, greatly daring, 
if it costs £60,000,000 a year to produce no tangible 
results, surely it would be good business to spend 
£3,000,000 a year and give Great Britain the best bathing 
establishments in the world. J, 


Childhood 


By Hucn Wa rote. 

BACHELOR has, of course, no right to think that 

he knows anything about children. There is the 

sentimental bachelor who says that he loves children, the 

cynical who hates them, but for the most part there is the 

bachelor who likes children when they are nice and detests 

them when they are nasty. A bachelor is a sensitive and 

uneasy creature, and when anyone is rude to him he suffers 

intensely—and nearly all children are rude to nearly all 
bachelors. 

The fact is, of course—and it did not need Mr. Richard 
Hughes to write a masterpiece to prove it—that children 
are crucl savages; they love to see torture inflicted on 
one another, they attack without hesitation the weakest; 
they are cowards, liars, and almost insane egotists. 

Now all this is to-day a platitude. When I was a child 
quite thecontrary was heldtobetrue. Boys, if savage, were 
fine, heroic savages, like the boys in T’om Brown, and all 
little girls were charming. I myself was not a savage 
child, although I should have adored so to have been. 
I was timid, prone to tears and extremely conccited, 
But I was conceited chiefly because I was set upon so 
severely by everyone. I had had the misfortune to be 
separated from my parents from the age of ten to the age 
of fourteen, and I went to a bad school, and the first 
thing I would say to a modern parent is that a child 
wants affection and comradeship from his father and 
mother just at the time when he asserts that he needs it 
least. It is at that time when you first leave home, when 
you hasten, with scorn and derision, to throw all home 
ties behind you, when your mother is aghast at yout 
sudden scorn of her loss that, unknowing to yourself, 
your father and mother can really come close to you. 

But I suppose that to-day everything is changed. A 
father is “‘ pals” with his girl and boy, a mother takes 
her children, however young they be, into all her confi- 
dences. That way too I fancy danger lies, for familiarity 
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bathing ff an indeed preed too much contempt. I believe intensely S ec tabilia 
€ streg ff yjat the two worlds should be kept sharply separate — Pp 
he hold WH the child’s and the parents . For the child’s world is a FLANNELLED Foots is 
equine prety OC; filled with colours, shapes and sounds that The Public School System has Many critics. Most of 
Dumped A il never return again. What a pity to lose it too soon } pin wots bisa sed by tag Contain of — Renclannaien 
to the f hat you want, I fancy, is to leave the child safely in his of UMN —— gen pti olga — ~~ ptr 
; . . . . . m. re . . . 5 é - 
ng, own world but to give him companionship there without ste, instead of their ordinary pc 2c Hygiene and 
to Vist patronage. F ; enlightenment have raised the banner of sartorial unorthodoxy 
€ back MH [was very lonely mn Bay childhood, and through ™ fault over one of the strongholds of conservatism, and _ social 
d hoy ff of my parents—but it’s true I'm afraid that I did not reformers are jubilant. Actually, they have small cause 
Empire | pve them until I grew up, and then, after that, every year to be. The essence of their case against the Public Schools 
L have Mf jgereased my devotion to them. I did not love them when _ is that these institutions fail to equip a boy for the struggle 
should [was small, because it seemed to me that they interfered peng nneoragerad — ave him boom technical —e 
ity Pah everything. I had a subconscious sense, perhaps, 3% fae st of values As a consequence, he goes ot 
ending that 1 did not want to grow up before I must. To-day cel dad u is sy pa pee ae pA pe 
othin J think that parents want their children to grow hed too commerce. It is difficult to thigh this at of affairs will 
i the Msn. It is right that they should make companions of pe yemedied by accustoming boys to a habit of dress in 
use to HP them, and that that old Victorian awe and terror should — which practically nobody —unless he is a professional footballer 
And §f jave gone for ever, but it is not right that all the surprises, | —ean hope to carry on the process of wage-earning. Whatever 
ecting lithe wonders of a grown world shouid break in upon that — else may be said against our oldest public schools, they do at 
od, in Hf other one too soon. least acclimatize boys to the uncomfortable and often ridiculous 
derfl J Except for one pantomime and one Shakespeare a oe Ay en <n life wayane Ww . 
eings, play [never entered the theatre until I went to Cambridge. Pie _ -” bn eee ny Osa ee Ponpeni 
4 Ora or a business career will become all the more painfully appar- 
‘that J Ellen Terry and Matheson Lang in Much Ado About ent when his first day in the office is also his first day in 
stion Mf Nothing were the first great actors [ ever saw. There were trovieees, _ 7 
ating, yo “movies * then, of course. It was as new to me as * * % ‘k 
gible # the Promised Land to the Israclites. The theatre has Poricre Pusiiciry : : . 
pend Mf heen wonderful to me ever since, too wonderful for We are accustomed in these days: to the idea that public 
hing ne to be really critical of it, but how glad I am that it departments should prevent undesirable error, by issuing 
. to the Press a careful and precise statement of the facts with 


J, had been kept for me as it was! 
In the world of morals, sexual and otherwise, however, 
the modern parent is infinitely wiser than the old one, 
There was a tradition in my childhood that children 
“knew nothing ” until they were “told ”’ and that the 
that § later they were “‘ told” the better. How ridiculous ! 
the | Iobtained sexual knowledge, of a muddy and grimy order, 
the before 1 was ten. What I needed was that someone whom 


the ff Iloved should have talked it over with me as a friend and 
ests fF shown me where its happiness lay and where its beauty. 
and | How well I remember a kindly but stammering headmaster 
fers § calling in half a dozen of us into his study before Con- 


all § firmation and, moving in a dark circumspect way round 

the sexual processes, explaining in the end nothing at all. 
ard # And how all of us, having known everything for years, 
ren @f sniggered behind our hands, nasty little boys that we 
on § were. But not nasty by our own fault—nasty by the silly 
sty § then-tradition of parents and children. 

The three principal things for children to learn, I think, 

id § are love for their fellow-men, a sense of humour and a 
re § sense of proportion. Religion and a perception of Beauty 
all @ come from the first, modesty and tolerance from the 
ge HF second, wisdom and courage from the third. 
n. But children will learn nothing from their parents if 
d, § they are cither bullicd or petted. Children are cynics 
0 @ and rightly so. They have been brought into the world 
% § by no wish nor will of their own. They owe their parents 
é § nothing unless they learn to love them, and then they 
t ff owe them everything. No attempt to shelter them will 
d — insure their safety nor are they intended to be safe. 
1 § Life is not a thing to be safe in, nor is happiness the chief 
t # aim of it. 
n But, after all, what can a bachelor know about it— 


¢ § and especially a bachelor who is still in many ways himself 


t § adolescent ? 
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which they are concerned, but when the habit spreads to 
Scotland Yard we find some cause for alarm. The case which 


brought this regrettable fact to light is that of Rex v. The 
Editor, Printer and Publisher of the Surrey Comet. The 


paper published a report on April 8th which, it was alleged, 
was calculated to prejudice the fair trial of a man on remand 
on a charge of murder. In attempting to show why a judg- 
ment for contempt of court was not justified Sir Thomas 
Inskip said that the information published emanated from 
“the Press Bureau at Scotland Yard.” The Lord Chief 
Justice, in reply, said that he had never heard of the existence 
of such a bureau, and added, ‘ I hope that I shall never hear 
of it again.” We hope that the matter will be raised in the 
House of Commons. We do not suggest that the police have 
made improper use of this bureau, but it is so obviously 
liable to misuse, and would be so dangerous if misused, that 
the question should not be allowed to rest. 
* # * * 

GOVERNMENT IN Our Day. 

“One of the difficulties of the Government,’ says 
Wednesday’s Times, “is that all the Standing Committees 
already have Bills before them.” Three of the measures 
responsible for this congestion are the Agricultural Marketing 
Bill, the Consumers Council Bill, and the Town and Country 
Planning Bill. The titles of the others are as follows: the 
Improvement of Livestock (Licensing of Bulls) Bill, the 
Ancient Monuments Bill, the British Museum and National 
Gallery (Overseas Loans) Bill, the Grey Seals Protection Bill, 
and the Sentence of Death (Expectant Mothers) Bill. Else- 
where in the same issue the Times announces the number of 
the unemployed as 2,561,054. 

a * * i 
Tuomas BrEcKET’s Cup. 

Another famous relic is to be sold at Christie's on May 12th. 
It is the ivory cup from which Thomas Becket is said to have 
drunk, in a silver setting of some centuries later. Unfortunately 
it is still necessary to urge that something should be done to 
secure such relies for the nation, but perhaps this time we need 
not invoke the State. The Chapter of Canterbury, the City 
of London, and the House of Lords should surely be able, even 
in these days, to raise, between them, a suflicient sum of money 


to buy the cup. 
« * « * 


Tue Zoo AGAIN. 
Elsewhere in these columns we note with satisfaction that, 
with luck, it will soon be possible to go to the cinema on 
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Sunday without breaking the law. Industrial civilization has 
driven a hard bargain with the townsman as well as the 
countryman, besides increasing his numbers. Under the 
terms of that bargain, the privilege of taking refuge from his 
Sunday environment in cacophonous, tobacco-laden darkness 
and a form of entertainment which only occasionally-——to 
misquote Dryden— deviates into art, is one which he could ill 
afford to forgo ; we are genuinely delighted to see it reaflirmed. 
But nobody can pretend that the cinema, even as a short cut 
to oblivion, is anything better than a pis aller. In the case 
of London, it is not even a last resort. We expressed last 
week the view that the Zoo should be open to the public for, 
at any rate, a part of Sunday; and, since public opinion 
seems likely to be the only effective agent in this matter, we 
reiterate our conviction that the facilities offered by the 
Gardens for amusement, and incidentally a little education, 
in the open air should no longer be withheld from the 
community on the day when it would most appreciate them. 
In the House of Commons last Monday more than one 
member of the class from which it is safe to assume that the 
Royal Zoological Society draws most of its members showed 
a true appreciation of what Sunday in a big town may mean 
to a poor family. It is high time that the Society realized 
its unwritten obligations as the tenant of Crown lands by 
consulting the greatest good of the greatest number. 


Att 


Two interesting exhibitions were opened last week at the 
Claridge Gallery, Brook Street, where a double show of paint- 
ings by the Austrian artists, Alfonz Purtscher and his wife, 
Countess Nora Wydenbruck, occupied the upper gallery, and the 
first London exhibition of paintings by Fraulein Martel 
Schwichtenberg was shown in the lower gallery. There is 
something of Max Lieberman in Mr. Purtscher’s studies of 
horses, such as Speed, The Halt, and Horses on the Grass. He 
has a fine and controlled sense of colour and an unusual sense 
of decoration. I would like to see him let loose on a really big 
scale, which would give him a freer hand and greater oppor- 
tunity than he can find in such small decorative compositions 
as The Elysian Shore. ‘Two of his horse pictures Dying Horse 
and Fighting Horses have a rather horrible dramatic interest, 
as they are memory paintings of the great horse camp at 
Klagenfurt in Carinthia which Mr. Purtscher created after the 
debacle of the Austrian Army in 1918. His wife shows 
several crisp and well-composed flower-pieces—particularly 
Autumn Flowers, and a number of English townscapes. 

Friulein Martel Schwichtenberg is a newcomer to London, 
but she has had several one-man shows in Berlin, Paris and 
New York. All her paintings have a certain hard and brittle 
appearance. Her portraits seem, judging by the subjects 
which I happen to know, to be psychologically — brilliant 
and not a little ruthless. Personally I liked her flower pieces 
best—particularly Dahlias and Roses Maréchal Niel. 

At the French Gallery, the exhibition of recent drawing and 
painting by Miss J. Jones is well worth a visit. Miss Jones is 
one of those painters whose pictures leave the impression that 
the artist has taken an enormous pleasure in painting them. 
Conversation, an extremely witty study of two tailor’s dummies, 
should be noticed—also Susie, Petit Suisse,and Kneeling Girl, 
Among the drawings I recommend Model Resting, Susanne, 
No. I... Woman Undressing, Valaisanne, and Nude. 

At the Wertheim Gallery there is a joint exhibition by 
Mr. John Banting and Mr. John Bigge which should annoy a 
yreat number of people excessively. Mr. Bigge, however, 
shows a series of paintings which I do not pretend to under- 
stand, but which as pure design are rather beautiful things. 
Mr. Banting’s pictures are also interesting because they are the 
expression of a particular point of view. He attempts to 
convey in terms of paint something which is very elusive—-the 
texture of a dream or the evanescent shadow of a passing mood. 
On the whole, I feel, he is only partially successful, but in 
Daybreak 1 think he has come very near to expressing what 
he has set out to do. I do not hold any particular brief 
for cither Mr. Bigge or Mr. Banting, but I do feel that they 
are trying to do something original and that the result of 
their attempt, whether successful or not, should not be 
dismissed entirely thoughtlessly. Davin Fincuam. 
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The Cinema 


THe Praza, 
Tue London Pavinion., 


~** Tom SAWYER.” 
** DREYFUS.” 


Last week I went to several films which it would be kind 
to the reader not to mention by name. Because | ve 
as boring an evening as London’s entertainment World ean 
provide, which is saying a good deal, and I would not vi 
lingly inflict even an echo of my yawns on others, But 
I came at least to one conclusion—that, in spite of anything 
you may hear or see advertised, it is a lucky fortnight which 
produces more than one new film worth an averagely intelligent 
person’s notice. I am no highbrow, heaven knows, hor do 
I care two hoots about technical experiment or anything 
else when the film remains dull, but look at (or rather, don't 
the sort of stuff one has to wade through before coming 
across anything with more real entertainment value than 
a pint of chemical bitter. 


Take the average American ‘“ baby” picture, films which 
continue to fill half the cinemas in London, including some 
of the big West End houses. Here is a specimen piece of 
dialogue from any one of them: 

** * Say, you’re just the sweetest kid—’ 

‘Yeah, big boy ?’ 

‘Yeah! I’m just crazy *bout you!’ 

‘Oh, yeah ?’” 

Yeah, but after all, I've heard that too often before. Whey 
will the public be glutted with such drivel? Then as ay 
antidote we have the heavily facetious lecturer giving away 
the secrets of nature, or showing us round the world, pone 
derously: ‘The won-der-ful is-land Empire of Ja-pan,” 
They drive me mad, such people, rendering utterly null 
and void any merits the pictures they talk about may haye, 
They should go to Mickey Mouse and see how travel and 
adventure can be set to jazz music, which is infinitely mor 
amusing. And, thirdly, there is the continental film, s 
frightfully marvellous because it is not British, but in truth 
almost likely to be dull and pretentious as anything out of 
Elstree. The only two fairly general rules which seem to 
apply are, firstly, that the better the film the less you wil 
see it advertised and written about, and secondly, that all 
the best pictures at present are those made from books or 
taken direct from history. 

This does not say much for scenario writers, but it is surely 
undeniable. I, anyhow, should not insult anyone by recon. 
mending them to go to any of the pictures I have seen lately 
except the two that come under those heads respectively, 
Tom Sawyer, from the book, and Dreyfus, from the famous 
Dreyfus case. Incidentally, I heard from what I thought 
a reliable source, that Tom Sawyer was just the usual feeble 
comedy, but I did not find it so. To my mind it is fullot 
really good fun, taking faithfully enough after the book, 
and with Jackie Coogan (as Tom) coming on considerably 
as an actor. Aunt Polly, too, is delicious. But too much 
of the picture has been made in the studio, and the rar 
opportunity for scenic beauty from views of the Mississippi 
is completely neglected. Mark Twain's comedy is her, 
but none of his fine nature description. 

As for Dreyfus, this is a good British picture which should 
be seen by anyone at all interested in the cinema. It* 
sincere, and, so far as it goes, a dramatically exciting pie 
of work. Cedric Hardwicke’s performance as Dreyfus is alone 
worth seeing, for here is acting altogether above the heads 
of American stars without exception. I have no space her 
even to outline the Dreyfus case, that appalling miscarriage 
of French justice (at best a flimsy and hysterical busines) 
with all its tedious detail and implicit barbarism. I can only 
say that while the film itself is not tedious, the barbarism’ 
well brought out in vivid ard realistic scenes. The excep- 
tions are those in Dreyfus’ home, which are rather et 
barrassingly bad, and some of the closing scenes. The fault 
here, of course, may be history’s (though not entirely), but 
the story tails off so feebly towards the end that we have t 
consult the programme to find out what happened, ani 
even then there are loose threads. But I should certainly like 
to see more films of this kind—and particularly more Cedti 
Hardwicke. H. M. 
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terms of federation, and then go to London to face British 
Cortespon ence politicians on the question of the future relations between 
the two countries. We shall be a very foolish country if we 


A Letrer FROM Karacut. 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 


It is possible that the Congress held this year at Karachi 


oR. ° ° , ° 
“ll prove to be the most important in the Party’s history. 
: e been many more exciting meetings during its 


there hav geome 2 : 
forty-five years existence. It was not quarrelsome, like the 
fort) 


qmous Congress at Surat, and there was little of the fiercely 
iti-British fecling shown last year at Lahore. It was an 
orderly and business-like mecting, with everything admirably 
organized and stage-managed, but it was chiefly remarkable 
fora general feeling that the Congress had for the first time 
hecome a constructive political force. es 

There seemed a chance that all these years of agitation and 
propaganda were going to lead to something definite. The 
change in atmosphere was exactly similar to that which 
geurred in the Labour Party when it became apparent, about 
1922 and 19238, that they were likely to form a Government 
yithin a year or two. ‘To anyone, like the writer, who has 
attended a number of Labour Party conferences, the resem- 
hance was at times almost ludicrous. There was the same 
grong “ platform ” round a popular leader, and the same 
opposition quoting former resolutions and speeches, repeating 
the old formulae, and getting most of the applause, but very 
fw of the votes. Certainly the Labour Party since the War 
has had no one with the complete personal ascendancy which 
Yahatma Gandhi wields at the present moment, and it would 
ie tempting but unwise to begin finding Congress counter- 

arts for Mr. Henderson, Mr. Maxton, and Mr. Jack Jones, 
hut the general technique of managing the Congress is almost 
exactly the same. 

This was shown very clearly when the main resolution had 
to come, first before the Subjects Committee, and then before 
the full session. This resolution had been very carefully drawn 
up. It confirmed the * Pact,” it appointed Gandhi to go to the 
Conference with others chosen by the small ‘* working com- 
mittee,” it stated the Congress aims, and then in reality left 
Gandhi free to negotiate as best he could. On each occasion 
the * platform ”’ opened with one of their strongest cards. The 
one man who could have fought Gandhi with any chance of 
suceess was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. If he had merely 
“sulked in his tent ” he would have spoilt the whole atmo- 
sphere of the Congress. He was known to have disliked the 
Pact, but he had agreed to it before the Congress, and he sup- 
ported Gandhi with an unequivocal loyalty. He spoke first 
both at the Committee meeting, a large semi-public affair, 
and also to the 25,000 who attended at the evening session in 
the “ pandal.”” After him came the unconverted “ left- 
wingers,” and here the “ platform” had an advantage which 
isnot granted to the Labour Party executive. It so happened 
that very few of the opposition could speak Hindi, while 
nearly all of those definitely supporting the Mahatma have 
invariably used Hindi, which is now, according to Congress 
ideas, to be the lingua franca of India. Jemnadas Mehta is an 
exceedingly clever debater, but although a Gujerati of the 
same caste as Gandhi he speaks Hindi so badly that he inva- 
tiably has to ask permission to talk English, and the good- 
humoured chaff which this causes certainly weakens his effec- 
tiveness. Many spokesmen from the League of Youth suffer 
from the same disability, as they come cither from Bombay or 
Madras, 

It was soon clear that opposition inside the Congress takes 
two lines. There are some fervent nationalists who want the 
struggle to start again immediately, and feel that the pact was 
asurrender just when their side was on the point of winning. 
Most of the young men, however, are really Socialists. The 
league of Youth speakers are very like certain young men in 
the Independent Labour Party. ‘They use the same formulae. 
Their arguments are just as logical, convincing, and com- 
pletely devoid of any political reality. An Indian audience is 
very tolerant of such oratory, because few of them ever tire 
of dialectical arguments. It would seem, however, that those 
who are past their first youth will applaud but not vote for 
those who would find the reformation of the world so easy. 
There was therefore no cohesion in the opposition, and the 
“platform”? was right to allow it plenty of rope. They 
wisely, however, put up one or two more solid speakers in 
support before Mahatma Gandhi himself came and, squatting 
in front of the loud speaker, began to collect his flock. He has 
how adopted a very informa! way of talking. He is able to 
speak quietly, because he is heard in complete silence, and his 
pawky humour is extremely effective. By the time he has 
finished everyone has completely forgotten the opposition, 
and the platform hardly troubles to take a vote. 

The Congress closed in a mood of reserved optimism, 
though one already begins to hear the grumbles of the young 
men who find this new kind of Congress dull, and will find 
politics under a new Constitution duller still The older hands 
fully realize the difficulty of Gandhi's triple task, Somehow 
he has, during the next few months, to obtain a settlement on 
the communal question, an agreement with the Princes on the 


make the last task the hardest, for if there is one thing clear 
in the present political struggle it is the essential moderation 
of Gandhi, and that he has at the present moment the whole- 
hearted support of every Indian who wishes to do constructive 
work for his country. 

Meanwhile he is himself proceeding as if our problems are 
bound to be solved. The Congress Party is the only political 
party with even the semblance of a real organization, the rest 
are merely collections of individual politicians each of whom 
has to settle with his constituents as best he can. Gandhi 
takes the line that the Congress Party should now become a 
great left wing party in Indian politics, adopting almost word 
for word most of those ideas which find themselves from time 
to time in the British Labour Party programme. 

There is no doubt that such a party will be urgently needed 
in India. It will be against caste restrictions, landlordism, 
and the sweating of the town worker, and though it will pro- 
bably, like the English Labour Party, fall far short of its pro- 
mises, it is a very good augury for the future that, within a 
few hours of gaining Congress support for the Pact, Gandhi 
was detailing a general policy which would have won the 
hearty approval of, shall one say, Keir Hardie. It means that 
the various sinister influences which will certainly try to cap- 
ture any new responsible government will have to start to 
build up organizations in the country against a Party which 
has several years’ start in popularity and experience. This 
should go some way to appease those who believe that a 
responsible Indian Government is going to bear harder than 
the present system upon the poorer peasants and town 
workers.—I am, Sir, &c., G. T. Garrarr. 


Poetry 
Waking Thought 


Every night, now, I am walking witht the dead, 

The white-haired smiling statesman, the young soldicr, 
The old tough poet whom I never met. 

Gravely they come to me, and take my hand. 

I hear their words, yet cannot carry from them 

Any remembrance, save that, when I wake, 

I know I have been walking with the dead ; 

And yet there is nothing so concrete as a dream. 


The poet who is out to snare a shadow 

Will take no magic, unsubstantial net, 

For incantation lies in common things. 

Toad’s eye and ferret’s finger—the odds and ends 
That sputtered in a witch's recipe, 
Though barbarous, reveal how daily means 

Best call those shapes who own another time. 

We have learned their lesson, seen our magic made 
With plain, terrestrial tools. 

{ven a dream is jumbled from the bins 

Wherein we use to throw such stuff away. 


Inform me, dream, whose swift ingredients 

Are but the mirror-counters of my day : 

Teach me the meaning you have so combined. 
Come, dream-arrangement, furnish me the key, 
For I am humble, not all ignorant, 

And have stacked counters that made others dream. 


Is Time a searchlight, flying over Space, 

And is the thing once lit forever there, 
Though unillumined, self and posture both ? 
Do we in dreams, lit by another light, 

Behold the not-accomplished and the done, 
Fixed in eternal Space, impartially ? 

See, every questicn’s fettered, all's forsworn. 
The daily tools betray us. They but help 

By us discarded, sorted by a dream, 


Lean then on One who has nor space nor time, 
Lean on the Architect of dream and day, 
With Whom the dead and living share One life. 
Fear we no traveller's tale, where all is true, 
Nor look for spoii of meetings in our hand: 
Time can filch nothing from eternity. 

L. A. G. 
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Country Life 


MINING GARDENERS. 

It would perhaps be to the good if some of the attention 
devoted to “Family Farms”’’—a good phrase for a good 
thing—were extended to the home allotment. No one 
yet has ever given the allotments eredit enough for their 
supply of food during the War ; and now they are beginning 
ina very real sense to give wholesonie food and healthy work to 
the unemployed. It is a very curious—and, I think, unnoted 
—fact in the social history of to-day that the countryman 
is surrendering his allotment while the townsman is demanding 
both garden and allotment. If you want to see vegetables 
well grown go to Leicester, Wolverhampton, Shrewsbury 
(where I have seen carrots and lecks and such-like of almost 
Sesquipedalian proportions). If you visit county allotments 
it is odds that the only highly productive plots belong to, say, 
a railway porter or a worker in a gravel pit. The younger 
agricultural labourer, quite naturally, finds the allotment 
tco much like his professional work. 








* * * * 

Several agencies have started allotment schemes for indus- 
trial workers, but undoubtedly the Society of Friends have 
led the way. The wisdom has been as great as the energy. 
Thanks to it they have persuaded the Government to 
come to their aid with a grant before fathering and mothering 
the whole scheme. Some 50,000 new allotments are in 
being, and plots richly productive of wholesome food are 
multiplying faster than ever in and about almost every 
mining centre of England and Wales. The municipal organ- 
ization of gardens for the industrial worker has become a 
permanent fact in our social state. A deep truth of psychology 
and economics, both, lies in this desire of the industrialist, 
whether or no he is in present employment, for a rural occu- 
pation. The reverse is equally true. The secret of German 
success in keeping population on the land (as Lord Ernle 
has recently emphasised in the Times) is to be found in the 
deliberate encouragement of rural crafts and industries. 
Generally speaking peasants flourish most where some ancillary 
occupation is available for the men and their families. Local 
factories, that give both direct and incidental work, are in- 
valuable agents to this end. One admirable example of their 
beneficent influence is the co-operative fruit cannery at 
Badsey, near Pershore—and this, too, I believe, owes much 
to the initiative of individual members of the Society of 
Friends, not least to Mr. Cadbury. Incidentally, anyone any- 
where can get fresh asparagus carefully graded by writing to 
the Littleton and Badscy Growers, Pershore. This new co- 
operative scheme, with a special grading station, promises to 
be a valuable pioneer enterprise in co-operative marketing. 


* *k * * 


Some of these factories, for example, the sugar factories, 
owe a good deal to the bigger farmers. Among others, 
Sir Frederick Hiam has been a general benefactor. This is 
all the more agreeable to contemplate since in the past such 
farmers have been the chief barriers to progress in co-operation, 
and in some measure still are. The reason is not obscure. 
The National Farmers’ Union is controlled by its richer 
members. Many of them have interests outside farming 
proper; and have many friends and relations concerned with 
distribution. ‘They are out of touch, it may be out of active 
sympathy, with the small-holder or Family Farmer, who is 
dependent for any real success on co-operative machinery, 
of which his bigger neighbours are independent. By a most 
unhappy provision the N.F.U. was made the sole official 
agent for co-operation, after the Agricultural Organisation 
Society died; and work that is done without gusto, or it 
may be without sympathy, is foredoomed to failure. Nothing 
is more depressing in the excellent yearly record of the N.F.U, 
than the section devoted to co-operative progress—or regress. 
Once again ‘‘ nothing interferes with progress like not wanting 
to make it.” 

* * * * 
Encuisn WILD Goats. 

A visitor to North Devon the other day was amazed to 
find himself in the midst of a herd of wild goats—an animal 
that he hardly expected to find short of the Rockies. Their 
long horns and long white coats astonished him only less 


than the Park kangaroos frightened the unhappy Policen 
in one of the most amusing of Mr. Kipling’s English stories, Te 
cannot within Britain rival Banff in Canada, where Wild she 
may get in the way of your car, and where bears grub in 2 
: ¢ 
hotel dust heap ;_ but, after all, we do possess in Britain wild 
cattle, goats of a sort and many wild deer. The species ot 
. rn 
deer have lately been increased by the barking deer, Whose 
appearance has surprised many countrymen. Ag for the 
haunt of the wild goat, if they may be so styled, their Valley 
of rocks has a wild beauty that within its compass may be 
set beside any great sanctuary in any part of the world, It 
would be interesting to know what is the history of this herd 
in this place. 
% * * * 
Tue CarpinaL AND TANAGER. 
The query about the scarlet bird in St. James's has Drought 
. . . ce 
many answers, one of peculiar interest. It comes from a 
American in Paris. He says, with much besides :— 

“Your correspondent’s description would indicate that the hig} 
is a cardinal. I always thought that cardinals only lived in th, 
United States, but it may be that this bird has escaped from 
cage. It is one of the most beautiful birds imaginable. son, 
years ago I was secretary to the Mayor of New York, and at ny 
office in the City Hall, which is a charming eighteenth-centyy 
building, set down in a small park in the midst of the grime ani 
greyness of New York’s down-town financial section, for typ 
summers there was a group of cardinals which remained playing 
and roosting with the sparrows for several weeks. I think j; 
must have been in the migrating season. These birds are, of 
course, not known in cities, and are extremely shy... . Whe 
I was a boy we caught a young cardinal, or “ red bird,” ag thy 
children and negroes called it, and kept it in a cage. It becans 
quite tame, and would sing in a low, throaty croon. My old 
black nurse told me that if the bird ever tasted human blood, it 
would die. My father laughed at this as being a negro super. 
stition, but one day the bird pecked me on the finger and drew, 
little bit of blood. Two or three days afterwards it sickened and 
died. My sister and I gave it the most clegant funeral we could 
contrive. There is another beautiful bird of this species which, 
I think, only lives in the United States—the red-winged blackbin, 
Its colour is iridescent jet black all over, with the exception 
the top part of the wings, which are the same scarlet as the 
cardinal.” 

My correspondent alludes to the scarlet tanager, a bird of 
peculiar interest to me because the one personal letter that 
‘Theodore Roosevelt wrote to me contained an invitation to 
look for the tanager in the wood by his lovely house by Oyster 
Bay. 

% ik * * 
Tur Curr or Birps. 

The extension of the cult of birds in Britain continually 
astonishes. Its latest sphere is the university. I know under 
graduates who have completely surrendered games in order 
to watch birds. They do not collect eggs or anything els 
beyond experience. ‘They observe and photograph ; and that 
is the end. In regard to Cambridge, it is remarkable that the 
advance of the cult owes a good deal to a woman. It used 
to be a commonplace of criticism that women were rat 
and inaccurate observers of wild life, in spite of their eminence 
as gardeners and botanists. The change, and general recognition 
of the change is largely due to Miss Turner, to whom the 
Cambridge Bird Society owes much. If not as supreme it 
the study of birds as Miss Frances Pitt in the study of ow 
mammals, she has many records, of eye and camera, to het 
credit that are beyond rivalry. 

* * * * 
AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 

It is a happy accident that the neighbourhoods of both 
Oxford and Cambridge are peculiarly rich in birds. Where 
do more birds gather to urban gardens than within Oxford 
(say, in the Masters’ Lodgings of University) or where are 
you surer of finding certain migrants, such as the yellow 
wagtail than the Port Meadows in spring? As for the sur 
roundings of Cambridge, it is enough to mention the nearness 
of Norfolk and its incomparable Broads. The greatest of the 
sanctuaries there is, I hear, richer than ever this year with 
rarer birds, such as bittern, bearded tit, and several harriers. 
Incidentally for myself I never saw so many sorts of birds, 
when not looking for them purposely, as on the golf links 
of Mildenhall. It excelled even Woolacombe, that favourite 
haunt of the wheatear and stonechat. 

W. Beacu Tomas. 
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Week.” —Ed. 
THE COLOUR BAR AND—POLYGAMY 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

gin, agree, of course, in the main with Miss Rankin and 
jave no Wish to defend Polygamy or Polyandry—still less the 
enforced seclusion of women in harems or even nunneries ; but 
oe must remember that polygamy was for many centuries an 
istitution of our Patriarchs and the Chosen People with the 
anetion of Jehovah, as they were taught ; and it is also 
vious that man is by nature a polygamous animal like the 
rst of them. Both polygamy and polyandry are just cus- 
foms—not necessarily immoral. Solomon, said to be the wisest 
ofthe men of his time, was the very champion of polygamy. 
_lam, Sir, &c., J. B. PENNINGTON. 
Uplyme, High WV “ycombe. 


CAWNPORE 
[Vo the Editor of the SpecTAror.] 

Gir,—The news of the horror in Cawnpore will still be fresh 

in the minds of your readers, Its origin may not yet be 

dear. On the evening of March 28rd, Bhagat Singh, the 
murderer of the young policeman, Saunders, was executed. 

Qn the afternoon of the 24th a disorderly mob appeared 
siddenly in the Mall, where are located the offices of the 
European commercial community, and the principal shops. 
Stones were threwn at the shops and offices and much damage 
was done, but there was no fighting or attempt to loot, and 
this act of lawlessness, bad as it was, was an isolated phase, 
and had no connection with the tragedy which followed. 

On the 24th the leaders of the Congress party proclaimed a 
hartal, or cessation from business, and attempted to enforce 
this hartal upon the Mahommedan community. Rumours of 
the desecration of a mosque quickly spread, and within a few 
hours every evil influence controlled by blood-lust, private 
revenge and religious intolerance equal to that of the worst 
phases of official Christianity, was at work. ‘The known dead, 
at the moment of writing, total one hundred and twenty-seven, 
and reliable estimates give the total number as not less than 
five hundred. Many of these are women and _ children, 
butchered in circumstances of depraved savagery. For this 
massacre the extremist party in India cannot be absolved from 
guilt and some measure of responsibility must also attach to 
party politicians at home who make a practice of pandering 
to pacificism. 

In times past the history of Britain shows much that is 
disereditable, but it also shows much more that is commend- 
ablee She has stood for religious toleration, she has freed 
the slave, for nearly three centuries she has been (and to her 
own great benefit) an asylum to the persecuted Jew, and in 
matters of social reform affecting the outcast, the helpless, 
the child and the dumb animal her legislation has been a 
generation in advance of that of any other nation. 

The events of last week in Cawnpore, and not only here, 
but also in Benares, Agra and Mirzapur, show what may, and 
will, happen when once the controlling influence is removed. 
Surely the country of Howard, of Wilberforce and of Shaftes- 
bury will not desert India and leave the way open to that 

most awful evil of an internecine war carried on in the name of 
God, nor yet will she permit the millions of outcasts to be 
handed over to the merciless mercy of a Brahman priesthood. 

there are times when it appears that the poet and visionary 
see more clearly than the statesman. One such, not so 
many years ago, called on our kinsmen to take up the White 
Man’s burden, and earlier an American singer in a few short 
Verses which appeared in the Spectator, addressed his kinsmen 
in lines which I quote from memory : 

* Others there be who have strewn the road 
With the dust of a deathless dead 
But one by one they have dared and done 
The things that you dare not do.” 
Let us hope that at this critical time dropping our burden will 
be one of the things we dare not do.-I am, Sir, &e., 
Sutherland House, Cawnpore. Noit Dererr. 


Letters to the Editor 


In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would again remind correspondents 
that we often cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 
The length which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the 
SPECTATOR. | 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 

[To the Ediior of the Spectaror.] 
Srr,—As the question of returning to Greece the Parthenon 
Marbles brought away by Lord Elgin has again been discussed 
in your columns, I would ask as a veteran archaeologist to 
be allowed to write a few words on the subject. 

The advocates of the return seldom realize how many and 
how difficult questions it would open. Hardly a great museum 
in Europe is without the spoils of some monumental building in 
Greece, and these spoils have been of inestimable value 
to the art and the taste of all the peoples of the West. ‘They 
are a world asset. But I must confine my remarks to the 
particular case. In 1905 I was present (as a Vice-President) 
at the great International Congress of archaeologists at 
Athens. An animated discussion arose in regard to the frieze 
at the west end of the Parthenon which Elgin did not remove, 
and which is still in place. It was pointed out that it showed 
undoubted signs of decay of surface. The air of Athens is 
no longer pure, but polluted by factories. Professor Michaelis, 
the author of the standard work on the Parthenon, urged 
that this west frieze should be protected from the weather 
by a wooden roof. Two other great German authorities, 
Dorpfeld and Furtwingler, urged that the only satisfactory 
remedy would be to remove the frieze to a museum, and to 
substitute for it casts. M. Homolle, the head of the French 
School of Athens supported this view, as I did myself. The 
Greek inspector of antiquities, Mr. Cavvadias protested against 
it with energy. Naturally, it was very distasteful to the 
Greeks. But their point of view does not lay suflicient emphasis 
on the one great interest. of the civilized world, that at all 
costs these inimitable works of art should be preserved for 
future generations. It is beyond question that the Marbles 
which Elgin did not remove have since his day suffered 
seriously ; while those which he rescued have been preserved. 

If England sent back the sculptures of the Parthenon, one 
of two courses must be followed. First, some attempt might be 
made to replace them on the edifice. But this would involve 
complete reconstruction; and, indeed, it would be found 
impracticable. Or, second, they would be relegated to a 
museum, and as there is very scanty room on the Acropolis, 
it would have to be in the lower city. 

The Elgin Marbles are safe where they are, and accessible 
to all the civilized world. Generation after generation in the 
West has learned from them lessons of order and beauty 
which Greece alone can teach. To remove them would involve 
great risks. ‘To return them would be to follow sentiment, 
however good a sentiment, at the expense of manifest dis- 
advantages. <A beau geste is all very well, but it may have 
disastrous consequences. In this case as in many others 
England is a trustee of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ouford. Percy GArpDner. 


TARIFFS AND PRICES 

[To the Editor of the SpecTraToR.| 
Sir,—Sir Josiah Stamp says that the collapse of prices is the 
-ause of our trouble. I agree that the collapse of world prices 
owing to over-production and to a fall in purchasing power, is 
the chief cause of the present distress. There are others, as, for 
instance, several thousand miles of new tariff barriers, dis- 
turbances in China and India, and a sense of insecurity in 
Europe ; but the root cause is the absence of purchasers for 
surplus stocks. It is evident, however, that no tariff that we 
can impose will raise prices in foreign countries or increase the 
purchasing power of foreign peoples; whilst, on the other 
hand, any increase in home prices must not only increase the 
cost of living, but must raise the cost of production and thus 
add to the handicap of our exporting industries in the world 
market. 

Our distressed industries, such as shipbuilding, engineering, 
cotton textiles, and cutlery will find their costs increased and 
their exports reduced if the price of materials consumed by 
them is increased. 
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Moreover, I fail to find the logical connexion between the 
successful tour of the Prince of Wales in South America as the 
advocate of the British export trade, and the proposal to 
impose tariffs for the express purpose of penalizing South 
American trade by prohibiting import duties. 

The Protectionists of all names—Retaliators, Fair Traders, 
Tariff Reformers, Safeguarders and Crusaders all propose to 
subsidize the home production of goods of which there is 
already a world surplus. That is to say, they propose to cure 
a glut by increasing the glut. 

At the risk of incurring the reproach of early Victorian or 
Cobdenite bigotry, I must acknowledge that I cannot follow 
this reasoning.—I am, Sir, &e., GrAnAM BOWER. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


SMOKELESS FUEL 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—A series of letters following upon Sir Lawrence Chubb’s 
article on ** Smokeless Fuel” in the Spectator of March 31st, 
1931, have repeatedly referred to a State aided experiment 
in low temperature carbonization. In fairness to those 
engaged in this growing industry I think the following facts 
should be made public. 

Three years ago a scheme was prepared by the Fuel Research 
Board by which a research grant of £100,000 was to be made 
to the few firms who at that time were developing low tempera- 
ture carbonization. After a great deal of discussion the 
scheme was radically altered, and the whole of the money 
was allocated to a London Gas Company, who had done little 
or nothing in connexion with low temperature carbonization, 
and who on many occasions had publicly expressed their 
unfavourable views thereon. As a speaker said at the World's 
Power Congress, ‘* It was like asking a butcher to reeommend 
a good vegetarian dict.” 

The fears of those more experienced in the low temperature 
carbonization industry have now been confirmed by the 
announcement that the Government subsidised plant has 
been closed down and the sale of its product discontinued. 
During the time in which this experiment was being carried 
out other private concerns were perfecting their apparatus, 
and a considerable number of improved low temperature 
plants came into full production all over the country. The 
effect of the Government intervention has therefore 
heen to establish temporarily a competitor to those firms which 
have already spent many thousands of pounds on research 
and development. 

The Industry of low temperature 
claim to be of national importance. Firstly, it provides 
smokeless fuel suitable for the open grate. Secondly, the 
process converts the lowest class of coal into the highest 
class of fuel, and by providing a steady and reliable outlet 
for the small coal at good prices, has a most beneficial effect 
upon the mining industry. Thirdly, out of every ton of 
coal raised, 6 ewts. is converted into oil, motor spirit and gas, 

The achieved by the unsubsidised companies 
during a time of acute industrial depression has demonstrated 
that the foundations of the industry rest upon a sound econo- 
It is a significant fact also that the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, one of the leading gas undertakings 
in the world, has demonstrated its faith in the future of low 
temperature carbonization by ordering the Jargest coalite 
plant yet for its East Greenwich Works.—I 
am, Sir, &c., SEARCHLIGHT. 
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A MUSEUM OF AFRICAN ANTHROPOLOGY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sirn,—After a wide and varied experience of tribal com- 
munities and European administrations in tropical Africa 
extending from 1884 to 1917, the present writer was entrusted 
recently with the rearrangement of a comprehensive mass 
of material representative of the religions, manners, customs 
and crafts of African peoples in the Liverpool Museum. 
The idea at once occurred to him to display a collection of 
objects which related to living peoples, whose education and 
administration were presenting embarrassing problems to 
their European trustees, in such a manner as to be an aid 
to their solution, And it was on the lines of applied anthro- 


—. 
pology that the African Gallery in Liverpool has now | 
arranged to give some clue to African Psychology, 
science of African behaviour. Ss 

As a preliminary the African continent was divided jp; 
three conventional geographical divisions— West, East s 
South, West Africa was then sub-divided into Moslem a 
Pagan solely because of the superior culture of the form, 
Religious and ancillary cults being closest to the heart «i 
African social existence demanded first attention and ther 
was to hand a wealth of objects illustrative of the Wide 
spread animism of pagan Africa and of the ceremonial Titugl 
performed at fertility cults. Fetish figures, masks ang head 
ornaments were then set up in separate groups to show bs 
only the wide geographical area over which animism prevail 
but also the family likeness between tribal rites anq een. 
monies wherever animism is the popular creed, 

There was at our disposal a wonderfully diverse collect, 
of drums of all sizes, shapes and tones. The variety of jj, 
examples—the war drums, signal drums, dance dn 
witch doctors’ drums and telegraph drums enabled ys 4) 
show the unique positions of the drum in African. sq 
political and domestic life ; how it fires and controls all th 
emotional outlets of the African. An additional find ¢ 
great value to our scheme was a stock of the “ stage [Ms 
perties ° of African medicine men, There was also a lan 
variety of the amulets and talismans in use in both pagan an 
moslem Africa. 

An excellent example for commenting on the manner jj 
which the collectivism of secret societies exercised contr 






over individual conduct by maintaining the “ householi 
laws,” educating the young, giving training in crafts, ani 


preserving the traditions of the tribe and its folk-lore—ani 
incidentally for correcting the false impression of. the tribe 
position of African women—was afforded by a compki 
costume of the high priestess of the Bundu Society—a society 
officered by women. ‘Thus in some half-dozen display cas 
we were able to lay bare the ethical and_ religious life ¢i 
African tribes so that the enquiring mind could get son: 
understanding of African mentality; and even visualiz 
the clash of principles which would be likely to arise whe 
the African endeavours to find an ethical basis for th 
civilization he is going to acquire under a European guidane 
obsessed by economic development. 

The remainder of the space at our disposal was devote! 
to African arts and crafts and the uses which were made ¢i 
all natural resources. 

A museum is too often associated with dusty curios ani 
decayed civilizations. Here was an attempt to show Afric 
alive.—I am, Sir, &e., J. Wrrners Gint, O.BE, 

1 Cambridge Terrace, Sidmouth, S. Devon. 


THE PROTECTION OF TRON AND STEEL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—In his letter to the Conservative candidate in tli 
Woolwichelection, Mr. Baldwin says : * The time has come whe 
ihe workers must protect their livelihood frem the competiti 
of the foreigner,’ meaning that what we are importing fu 
the foreigner is causing unemployment in this country. Noo 
knows better than Mr. Baldwin that the vast bulk of 0 
imports consists of raw and semi-raw materials which, so lat 
from taking employment away from this country, is the ve 
lifeblood of our great manufacturing areas. May I take tl 
iron and stecl industries, in which we know Mr. Baldwin» 
specially interested ? We import large quantities of steel sheels 
and‘ plates which are the raw materials in the Midlands fi 
manufacturing finished goods for export and the home cot: 
sumers. This material can be imported at about £6 per te 
whereas the English steel combines demand £9 to £10 per t 
which would kill our export trade and throw thousands out’ 
employment; for it must be borne in mind that one ste 
works, where you may count employees by hundreds, ¢ 
supply 50 to 100 manufacturers with raw materials, at 
where, combined, you may count upon some 10,000 workers 


whose very existence is dependent upon a low cost of mant: 
facture. Are all these industries to be sacrified for the sake’ 
booming the shares of protected steel combines at the Brit 


consumers’ expense ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
James H. WEAGER 
Leadenhall Buildings, 1 Leadenhall Street, London, F.C. 3: 
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very old locket which was stolen from my house the other day 
by burglars. It was originally the property of my great-great- 
meat-grandmother Anne, Countess of Kellie, and naturally I 
was delighted to get it back. 

I found myself wondering what type of man this senti- 
mental burglar of mine could be that he should be so moved by 
the unlawful! possession of a family heirloom as to return it to 
theowner. Is there a new kind of burglar about against whom 
hotel proprietors like myself must take precautions, or is it 
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revail es : j eet 
d cep, just our old professional turned sentimental ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

‘ James M. ERSKINE, 
ection Eccleston Hotel, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 
Of the 
drums y NNT 
> ON NOSES 
Social, [To the Editor of the Sercrarvor.] 
= Sir,—I have read J. B. Morton’s clever article ‘** On Noses” 
me in the Spectator for April 18th, with interest and amusement. 
ie e . . . 
i But he brings it to a climax which astonishes me, for he must 
ue indeed be obsessed by his subject to be able, so quaintly, to 
_ misquote Waller's poem “The Rose.” He makes nonsense of it 

y printing : 
ner jy by 6 
ontri “Go, lovely nose! 
‘Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
sell That now she knows, 
sy and When I resemble her to thee, 
—ani How sweet and fair she seems to be.” 
tri! and adds: ‘* What could be fairer than that?” Why a rose of 
plete course! The lines, of course, ought to read : 
ociety 
cay “Go, lovely Rose.” 
ife i —Iam, Sir, &e. (Miss) L. Beatrice Thompson, 
sont Manaton Coitage, 22 Bath Road, I’'rome, Somerset. 
ualiz z J, 2 
- [Mr. J. B. Morton writes : “I think I must have had my leg 

et : ‘ : ie 
th pulled. One of our foremost literary critics has assured me 
“in that Waller's poem in the original manuscript read ‘ nose’ 
j and not ‘rose Of course, ‘rose’ makes it much more 
vote’ beautiful, but I still think ‘nose’ is more original.”’— Kp. 
J i 
Spectator. 
de 0 pectator. | 
and ew 6) y , vr ‘ yr 
fi A SCHOOL WITITOUT A COLOUR BAR 
E, |To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,— In view of the correspondence in your pages on the 


lack of a sense of brotherhood to the coloured races, I think 
IL your readers may be interested to hear of a project now 

on foot in South Africa which has a distinct bearing on the 
thy problem. 


chet I refer to the Friends’ School near Maritzburg, which it 
tic is proposed to found for the children of white races (but 
rol with no colour bar in the constitution), if only the necessary 
6l funds can be collected. If a new spirit is to be introduced 


0 into racial relationships we must begin with the young, and 
far itis with the urgent desire to forward a reasonable idea of 


€! co-operation for the welfare of their common country between 
tl the different races in South Africa that the school is being 
1 planned. Although the children there trained cannot influence 
ef the policy of their country for many years, such a school 
fi would immediately be a nucleus for like-minded people, thus 


0: making a contribution to a great world problem which calls 


ol loudly for solution in South Africa. 

0! On a high hill overlooking the wide plain in which lies 
( Maritzburg only five miles away, there is a solid house built 
et for a school, surrounded by the wonder of a Natal garden. 
i Here the eye of imagination can see the ideal place for this 
i new school, and if anyone is interested in helping to make it 
1, a reality, will they write and ask for more details to the 
Wu: undersigned ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


al Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1. A. Rutn Fry. 


[The Friends often Iead the world in humane and far-seeing 
enterprises. We hope the proposed school will soon be 
established, and that many of our readers will write to Miss 
Ruth Fry.—Ep. Spectator. | 





———_ 
: A SENTIMENTAL BURGLAR THE TERRIFIC DEAN 
y—~the 
[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] [To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
in Gi,—1 have just received anonymously through the post a Srr,—I owe your readers and two authors an apology. In 
St anim my review of Mr. Carl Van Doren’s Swift I made the unpar- 


donable slip of confusing the author with Mr. Mark Van 

Doren, author of the now classic John Dryden. The only 

thing I can do is to rectify the error.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bonamy Dosrée. 


THE RED BIRD IN THE GREEN PARK 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 
Sir,—If the red bird in the Green Park is entirely red, it 
answers to my recollection of the cardinal bird of Mauritius. 
The cardinal bird of America, called also the Virginian 
nightingale, is said to have some black about it.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Lucas Hospital, Wokingham, W. H. Wuririnc. 
THE CUCKOO 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—There is no doubt in anyone’s mind that the eggs of the 
cuckoo vary considerably in size and colour nor that they 
gencrally assimilate in size and colour to the eggs of their 
hostess. It is, however, a large order upon our credulity to 
accept the German naturalist’s statement that * the cuckoo 
is able to colour her eggs so that they will match the eggs of 
the foster parent,” if this entails the matching of one cuckoo’s 
eggs to those of several foster parents. Figurez-vous! a 
cuckoo finding a hedgesparrow’s nest and saying to herself, 
** This must be a blue egg and small,” then laying one to match 
those there; then approaching a yellowhammer’s nest and 
selecting from her ovary a larger and a grey-streaked specimen, 
then a sandy egg to suit the robin’s ova ; and so on through all 
the possibles! Surely it is simpler to suppose that each hen 
cuckoo is only capable of producing eggs of some approxima- 
tion in colour and size to those of the foster parent who was 
responsible for her own upbringing. This would give a heredi- 
tary habit which would tend to the production of eggs nearer 
and nearer to the desired likeness. 

It is, of course, possible that the German naturalist’s state- 
ment does not imply that each cuckoo can vary her eggs at 
will.—I am, Sir, &e., (Rev.) LeonaRpD JENKINS. 

Leigh Vicarage, Sherborne, Dorset. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcrator] 

Sin,—I see two letters in your issue of April 18th, about the 
colours of cuckoo’s eggs. My personal experience of the ways 
of this most puzzling of birds is as follows: Along the banks 
of the Thames female cuckoos annex certain territorieswhich 
include osier beds and lay their nine or ten eggs in the nests 
of the reed warblers or sedge warblers. For example, a 
** sedge warbler cuckoo,” if I may call her so, had the territory 
near to Bell Lock, Staines, and a ** reed warbler cuckoo ” that 
near Magna Carta Island. The former laid eggs of a brownish 
tinge, which harmonized with those of the reed warbler, while 
the eggs of the latter were more green in tint. Butsince sedge 
warblers were less common than reed warblers the Bell Lock 
bird, and others also who preferred sedge warblers as their 
victims, often had to put up with reed warblers’ nests. 

In Suffolk and Essex cuckoos seem to prefer pied-wagtails 
as foster parents, and then their eggs are of a greyish type. 
Near Tunbridge Wells I was shown some that were laid by 
birds parasitic on robins and were of a rufous tinge. In Scot- 
land where probably more than half the eggs of the cuckoos 
are hatched by meadow pipits one finds quite another type of 
egg, which matches well with the brown of the me:dow pipit. 
Each bird seems to lay the same kind of egg every year. This 
was clearly shown in the case of the cuckoos who came to Bell 
Lock, and to Magna Carta Island. But not unfrequently a 
cuckoo is unable to find the special nest which she would prefer 
ready for her and so puts up with another. For example, | 
have found an egg which would match well with that of a 
meadow pipit among the blue eggs of a hedge sparrow.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. G. Cornisn, 

Salcombe 


House, Sidmouth, 
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A DOG’S INTUITION 

[To the Editor of the SrecraTorR.] 
Sir,—Some years ago, I with my sister and brothcrs bought 
an absolutely new house in the North of England. As the 
elder sister I had the privilege of choosing my bedroom 
first. I wandered from room to room, my collie dog, Hero, 
close at my heels. The room I felt most closely drawn to 
he walked round and round as if seeking for something, as 
he does in the garden for a hidden bone. I noticed that he 
soon left me and stood outside the door, locking at me with 
most appealing eyes. When I left this room and went to 
another, he eagerly followed me and showed great pleasure, 
but when I went back to the room I had just left he would 
not enter it. He stood at the door his face a picture of 
pathos and earnest pleading which at the time more than 
puzzled me. I finally chose this room for my bedroom, chiefly 
because it was the most quiet and also it got the morning sun, 
which I love. The first night we slept in the house, Hero, 
instead of going to his mat, which he always had under my 
window, stayed outside my door. I called to him to come in, 
but he seemed afraid of something. After much persuasion 
he came a few yards inside the door, sniffed loudly and then 
gave the most piteous howl I have ever heard, and rushed 
downstairs. I could not understand Hero at all and hoped 
it was just the strangeness of the new house that was disturb- 
ing him and that he would soon settle down and consent to 
sleep in my room as usual. 

I was doomed to disappointment, nothing would induce 
Hero to go into my room and often when I was going there 
he would try to prevent me entering it, catching hold of my 
skirt and giving it a gentle pull. Failing to stop me, he 
would lie down on the mat outside my door and wait for me, 
and while we were in this house ne continued to sleep there. 
At first I would not give him his mat because I theught he 
was naughty and that he ought to obey me. In time I relented 
and put his mat outside at night, and the first time I did this 
he thanked me with his eyes and kisses as he has never done 
before or since. 

After we had been in the house for some months the builder 
came to see about some small repairs. I told him about 
my dog’s objection to enter my bedroom, and the man then 
told me that one of his best workmen had committed suicide 
in that particular room, on hearing that a much loved only 
son had been knocked down and killed by a motor car. The 
sad accident had happened scarcely an hour after a happy 
little family meeting during the man’s dinner hour. The 
meal had been eaten in my room and the child had played 
there while the parents talked. Can any readers explain 
this strange intuition of my dog. From the beginning he 
evidently felt something which was hidden from me and my 
family.—I am, Sir, &c., IsaBEL LASSEN, 

53 Abingdon Villas, W. 8. 


HAWKS IN LONDON 
[To the Kditor of the SpecTatTor.| 
Sir,—-In your issue for the I1th inst. in the article ‘* Country 
Life,’ Sir W. Beach Thomas states that the “genus ” hawk 
has disappeared entirely from London. Perhaps Sir William 
might be interested to know that a month or five weeks ago 
I saw a hawk hovering for quite a long while over Caledonian 
Cattle Market. Iam not familiar with the several kinds but I 
am inclined to think it was the same sort that I have seen over 
Cologne Cathedral whilst a soldier in the Army of Occupation 
(1918-1919). Sir William also mentions these Cologne hawks. 
—I am, Sir, &c. D. C. Poor. 
30 Highgate Road, Kentish Town, N.W.5. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcYATOR.] 
Str,—In your column on “Country Life” of April 11th, 
the writer says: ‘* The hawks (of which genus none are now 
appearing in London) penetrate to the heart of Cologne,” &c. 
Does the writer not consider the kestrel a hawk ? = It is a not 
uncommon, and I think increasingly frequent, visitor to 
London. I have seen it over St. James's Park (at least a 
dozen times), hovering over the Queen’s Club grounds in 
West Kensington, and within the last week or two, hovering 
round the Clock Tower on the Houses of Parliament. When 
first I visited Celogne nearly fifty years ago, it seemed to 
nest in one of the cathedral spires, and was always to be seen 


——. 
there. On my last visit a year or two ago, though I Searched 
diligently I failed to see one. I was staying at a hotel 
within sight of the cathedral, and had ample opportunit 
I formed the opinion that it had deserted Cologne.—I am ri 
— 


&e., W. M. Crook, 
6 St. Andrew's Place, Regent’s Park, N.W.1, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A Goop Witt MoveMENT IN Inp1a, 

I have the pleasure to enclose herewith a copy of mh 
statement to the Press dealing with the Good Will Movement 
and proposing the formation of a common platform of 
Europeans and Indians to promote good feeling and py; 
about a better understanding between them. As your pai 
is well known for its sympathetic attitude towards the Indian 
question may I take the liberty of requesting you to comment 
on this proposal? Perhaps your views would assist towards 
influencing European opinion in this country. The proposal 
is now on the anvil of public opinion. It remains to be seen 
whether adequate support from both sides will be found to 
enable the formation of the proposed body. It is worth 
noting that, unlike existing common platforms of Europeans 
and Indians, the one now proposed has a definite Political 
basis. I had the pleasure of a long talk with Mr. Gandhi 
during his recent stay in Bombay and discussed this matter 
with him. He told me he would comment on it shortly— 
M. I. Davin, 4 Queens Road, Fort, Bombay. 

[Any movement which aims at promoting goodwill and a 
better understanding between Europeans and Indians has Ours 
cordial sympathy.—Ep. Spectator.] 


MopERN ArT IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

** Observer’ is quite right. Pseudo-Modern Art will not 
leave even our churchyards alone. Formerly one could seek 
peace and beauty in these gardens of remembrance, but 
nowadays it is difficult to find a churchyard where hideous 
monuments, strident in contour and hue, do not drive us back 
to the noise of busy thoroughfares far more soothing to mind 
and heart than such desecrated cemeteries.—A. CuEstTer, 

INTERCHANGE OF SPEAKERS AND PREACHERS 

Mr. Dugald Macfadyen writes to us from Letchworth, 
enclosing a copy of the Report of the Council on Interchange 
of Speakers and Preachers between the Churches of Great 
Britain and America, which can be obtained from 1 Brick 
Court, Middle Temple, E.C. 4... The Council’s aim is to promote 
understanding and good will between Great Britain, and the 
United States on the spiritual side, and claims to have had 
encouraging success since it was founded in 1917. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND: A CORRECTION. 

In my letter published in your issue of March 21st, I find that] 
was inisinformed as to the attitude of the Dean of Faculty to the 
Sheriff Court site. He now writes me that he voted in favour 
of it, and it is only right that I should make this correction.— 
Epw. T. SALvESEN, Dean Park House, Edinburgh. 

MAarGARET MCMILLAN. 

I have been entrusted with the task of writing a record of 
the life and work of the late Margaret McMillan. — It will assist 
materially if any of your readers will send to me any important 
letters, papers or pamphlets they may possess. Personal 
memories would be most helpful. All documents will be 
returned in due course.—ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, 38 High Oaks 
Road, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 

FirE-WALKING IN MALAYA. 

It seems possible that the feet of the fire-walkers may 
have been treated with some preparation. Many years ago 
I asked the professional fire-eater and hot-iron-handler at 
Barnum’s Show how the thing was done, and (in return for 
a substantial tip) he told me that the secret lay in the appli- 
cation of liquid storax. My impression at the time was 
that he was telling me the truth, but I have never experi- 
mented on those lines, nor can I find any printed evidence 
that liquid storax does prevent burns. In the old days of 
branding and of ordeal by fire, it was said that the knowing 
ones bribed the executioner to slip a slice of bacon between 
the brand and the skin.—Rosertr GLADSTONE, 9 Bluecoat 
Chambers, Liverpool. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ SpecTATOR,” APRIL 23RD, 1831. 
CONSISTENCY OF FREEMEN. 

A Virginia paper, in the same number which contained the 
account of the rejoicings for the fifty-first anniversary of 
** American independence,’ contained an advertisement for the 
sale by auction of ‘' A hundred (more or less) young likely negroes ” ; 
who, as if for the purpose of contrast, were to be put up to sale at 
* Liberty Hall!” 

Limits or PossIBILity. 

An Irish paper states it as a remarkable fact, that rape and 
forcible abduction are the only crimes that have of late years 
increased in Ireland. What room for increase was there in any 
other department ? 
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Life of Gaudier-Brzeska. By H. 8S. Ede. (Heinemann. 

£15 15s.) . : ; 
quis is not a book which the artist himself would ever — 
bought. Printed on hand-made paper, with none dara 
collotype plates and numerous illustrations in the text, it 
would not have appealed to a young man who often had 
nothing to eat and whose bedstead was riddled with a” He 
now appears embalmed in dainty and dignified pages. I eace, 
therefore, to his soul! The old irony has been accomplished 
again ; again Croesus has paid tribute to Bohemia ~ too late— 
too late to benefit the particular Bohemian who died sixteen 
years ago in France. It is useless to blame either the Bohemian 
or Croesus. They tried to find one another earlier, but could 
not, owing to the character of our civilization. 

Let us recall for a moment not Gaudier-Brzeska’s art or 
opinions, but his life, here excellently set forth by Mr. Ede. 
It is the queerest little life imaginable. A few will sympathize 
with it; others will be repelled ; others will docket it as a 
“ease”; but all must admit that it is unusual. Henri 
Gaudier (that was his original surname) was the son of a 
carpenter at Chartres. He was clever and intended for a 
business career, and. he won a scholarship which took him to 
England. At the age of eighteen he returned to Paris to 
continue his studies, and also to serve in the French Army : 
his term of conscription was approaching, Except for an 
interest in art, he seemed norinal enough. Suddenly every- 
thing crashed. He was working in the Ste Genevieve library, 
and close to him worked a Polish woman twenty years older 
than himself, and obviously a little mad. He complained to 
her of his loneliness and of his desire to find someone who 
would sympathize with his ambitions. All that was fine in 
her broke forth, and she cried: ** I am too old for you, but 
I will be a mother to you if you agree.” He agreed. From 
that moment their lives were entangled, and her name, 
Brzeska, was added to his own. 

Sophie Brzeska, also known by the names of Zosik, Sisik, 
Zosisik, Mamus, Madanka, Mamusienka, Mumsie, and other 
maternal derivatives, was an extreme example of the mother- 
mistress, an example so extreme that civilization consigned 
her at last to a lunatic asylum. She wanted to control and 
protect the boy, and she wanted at moments to marry him. 
She could not bring herself to marriage, so their relationship 
remained platonic, much to the misery of both; itchingly 
platonic, if his sketches and letters bear any witness. He 
certainly wanted to marry her. He loved her increasingly, 
and though he could play the baby he did it out of his sense 
of her needs rather than out of any need of his own. He was 
cruel, capricious, and untruthful, but his affection for his 
fantastic partner never died, although she smashed his work, 
quarrelled with his friends, debarred him from other women, 
misbehaved at parties, could not cook, and had seizures which 
drove her suddenly out into the streets where she was lost for 
hours. 

At first they tried life in France, but he was discovered 
sitting beside her sick bed by the police; so they migrated 
to England, apparently the home of freer manners. Here he 
got a commercial job in the city and did sculpture in his 
spare time, while she wrapped a doll in a shawl and begged at 
street corners. They began with no friends. Then they got 


into Bohemia—that is to say into the company of artists and 


An Kavi Life 


writers who were very poor and who were beginning to be 
watched cautiously by connoisseurs. They were invited out 
sometimes, and Henri’s personal beauty must have been an 
asset. But Sophie made everything so difficult. She grew 
red and excitable in company, contradicted people or made 
grotesque overtures to them, had a glass of whisky to steady 
herself, and could not be persuaded to catch the last “bus. 
The connoisseurs decided she was a hindrance. This enraged 
Henri, passionately loyal. He took no pains to please people, 
was insolent to Mr. Frank Harris, Mr. Haldane Macefall, Mr. 
Middleton Murry, Katherine Mansfield, and many others, 
and ignored the blood that streamed from his nose while he 
modelled Miss Enid Bagnold’s bust. Perhaps he was a 
genius .... but he was not accommodating and she was 
impossible. 

Then came the War, and the queer little life—queer and 
little because it was so short—returned into darkness. In 
leaving France he had avoided military service, and so lost all 
his civil rights: one of the most spirited of his letters is a 
retort to the mayor of his native town. With the outbreak 
of hostilities he suffered a change of heart, returned to 
France, and offered himself as a volunteer. The French, 
with their impeccable logic, imprisoned him for desertion, 
and Uetailed a sentry to guard him; but he escaped, and 
after further changes of purpose reached the front, where 
he was killed in the summer of 1915. He seems to have 
regretted nothing. Perhaps he had no time to remember 
anything. Like Gauguin, he was always busy quarrelling, 
and changing his opinions, and working, and perhaps theirs is 
the only type that knows happiness. 

But Sophie Brzeska had seven more years to drag out 
before she ended in Cardiff asylum, and she spent them in 
ceaseless remorse. She wished that she had been kinder and 
gayer with her * little boy,” and that she had brought herself 
to marry him; she believed she had Cviven him to his death. 
When her own death came, her papers, since she was a pauper, 
became Government property, and amongst them were 
found her diary (which Mr. Ede skilfully uses in his narrative), 
Henri’s letters to her (here translated from the French), and 
many sketches by him (some of which are here reproduced). 
A Gaudier-Brzeska sketch fetches money, so after all she died 
rich. Peace, therefore, to her soul! To what extent did she 
enrich him ? It seems sensible as well as charitable to reply 
that, but for her, he would have accomplished nothing. She 
guarded him during the productive years, she inspired while 
she tormented. And although she is * over the line,” and too 
grotesque to be interesting, nevertheless on this side of the 
line stand some eminent women who resemble her—for 
instance, Georges Sand, protectress of Chopin, and the 
unseen benefactress who financed Tschaikowsky. The 
mother-mistress type is not attractive. But, like all types, it 
can evoke and experience devotion, and there is no doubt 
that Henri and Sophie loved. It is appropriate that, besides 
the present gorgeous edition there should be a cheap 
one, more consonant with their fate. Somehow it is a little 
distasteful that comrades who starved in the flesh should 
attain to de luxe in print: too mocking, to Love's re-expression, 
{s Time’s repartee. EK. M. Forster. 

| A cheap edition of this book is also published, under the title 
of ** Savage Messiah.” (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.)] 


The Trade Outlook 


Britain and World Trade. Quo Vadimus and other 
Economic Essays.” By A. Loveday. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
Trosk who do not know or are inclined to undervalue the 
economic work of the League of Nations should be agreeably 
surprised by Mr. Loveday’s remarkable book. He _ has 
for some years been head of the Economic Intelligence Service 
Which collects accurate information from all countries and 
publishes reports from time to time. Dispassionately review- 
ing this material in the serene atmosphere of Geneva, Mr. 
Loveday puts forward conclusions as to the immediate past 
and the probable future of world trade—and especially of 
stitish trade—which wiil be partly novel and largely dis- 
quicting to readers in this country. He surveys first the 


period of turmoil after the War, and then * the remarkable 
progress actually achieved between 1925 and the autumn 
of 1929.” A new economy has arisen, unlike that of pre-War 
Europe. Apart from China and Russia, Mr. Loveday declares, 
tke world is richer to-day than it has ever been. Real wages 
are higher and the proportion of adults to children is greater, 
** With the growth of education the desire to spend is expressing 
itself in new ways, is becoming more complex and less stable.” 
Demand is concentrating less on the primary than on the 
secondary needs of life. New industries are multiplying ; 
more and more of the average income is spent on what an 
old-fashioned economist would describe as luxuries or com- 
forts, which change with fashion. The old industries, with 
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agriculture, are suffering. But the new industries have to 
face a rapidly varying or a selective demand, so that their 
problems are also grave and call for great skill and judgment 
on the part of producers. Again, Mr. Loveday is concerned 
about the coming decline in the production of gold, the 
basis of European and American currency. He stresses the 
warning of the League's Financial Committee that a shortage 
of gold will mean falling prices, to the disadvantage of pro- 
ducers, unless indeed the nations can agree that the existing 
gold reserves are needlessly high and that ** what convention 
has created, convention can modify.” 

As to British trade prospects Mr. Loveday has no illusions. 
He declares that our troubles are not due to the poverty 
of our old customers or to their currency policies, whether 
sound or unsound. ‘‘ We have held our position better in 
Europe than elsewhere, and better in the British Empire 
than in other parts of the Transoceanic Continents ”— 
especially Asia. Since 1924 European countries have recovered 
more of their lost trade than we have. Our share of world 
trade has steadily fallen. Currency policy does not account 


for it. Other countries which returned to a gold standard 
have done better than we have. ‘ Deflation was more 


detrimental in England than elsewhere, because other countries 
made the necessary adjustments to their machinery of pro- 
duction and we did not.” Mr. Loveday maintains that 
** To-day what is really important and significant in England 
is not the depression of the depressed industries but the 
relatively small progress made by the relatively prosperous.” 
He states, for example, that between 1927 and 1929 American 
exports of machinery increased by £28,000,000, Germany’s 
by £20,000,000, ours by £7,000,000 ; that in the same period 
American and German exports of electrical machinery and 
apparatus each rose by £8,000,000, ours by £1,000,000. 
Between 1925 and 1929 French exports of artificial silk 
increased cight-fold, Swiss exports over three-fold, Holland 
two-fold ; all other countries, except Belgium, doubled their 
exports, but our own increased only 13 per cent. Mr. Loveday 
has many other disturbing figures to cite in support of his 
contention that there is something radically wrong with our 
system, not to be explained by an alleged world-calamity 
but peculiar to ourselves. He infers not merely that our 
real wages are too high, in relation to output, but also that 
our methods need overhauling and that our taxation is 
needlessly burdensome. He points out very truly that 
manufacturers are deterred from scrapping obsolete plant 
as readily as the Americans do because the Inland Revenue 
allowances for depreciation, to be free of tax, are grotesquely 
inadequate. He urges, at the close of a memorable chapter, 
that we must make our organization more elastic. ‘* To-day 
is anything free except the importation of commodities ? ” 
We are at pains to insure everybody against all hazards. 
* Against the national risk the only insurance possible is 
production. But more attention is paid to-day to the dis- 
tribution of the national income than to its creation.” Mr. 
Loveday may be set down as a pessimist, but his facts and 
figures are authoritative, and it cannot truly be said that 
the situation is better or more hopeful to-day than when he 
sent his book to the press. 


Garibaldi 


The Memoirs of Garibaldi. Edited by Alexandre Dumas. 
Translated and with an introduction by R. S. Garnett. With 
contributions by George Sand and Victor Hugo. (Ernest 
Benn. 21s.) 

In February, 1860, just before he gathered together his 

famous “* Thousand,” and sailed to liberate Sicily and Naples, 

Garibaldi entrusted to Alexandre Dumas, the author of 

The Three Musketeers, his MS. memoirs of his life, down to 

the end of the Defence of Rome in 1849. Dumas was well 

known as a friend of “ liberty ” in all lands ; he had already 
written of Garibaldi’s exploits during the siege of Montevideo. 

He at once published Garibaldi’s Memoirs, adding to them 

some comments of his own on the South American struggles 

in which Garibaldi was engaged in his early years, an account 
by Colonel Medici, one of Garibaldi’s most able advisers and 
companions, of the campaign in Lombardy previous to the 

Defence of Rome, and the sad but beautiful records of the 

Jast hours of some of those who lost their lives in the siege, 


—=—=. 
furnished him by an eye-witness, Dr. Bertani, ln 
following year, 1861, Dumas wrote, at Naples, 2 brief ace the 
of Garibaldi’s Sicilian Expedition and the conquest of Non 
This he published in Germany, because of the DPN 
imposed in France on books of a revolutionary nature ” 

Neither Dumas’ edition of Garibaldi’s Memoirs hot th 
further Memoirs published in Germany have eyer received 
an adequate English translation. The German Memoir 
indeed, are almost unknown. Garibaldi himself Publishej 
his own Memorie in Italian in 1872, and these Were Onee 
translated, but they differ considerably from Dumas’ edition 
owing to the omissions which Garibaldi in later life saw ft 
to make. Mr. R. S. Garnett has, therefore, done 00d servieg 
to the memories of Garibaldi and of Dumas by translating 
and editing Garibaldi’s Memoirs as Dumas published then 
in 1860, and Dumas’ account of the Sicilian Expedition 
the latter having the somewhat misleading title of the 
Cacciatori delle Alpi, instead of the better known and more 
correct Thousand. Besides his own explanatory introduction 
Mr. Garnett has included in the volume an amusing pai 
by Dumas, entitled ‘‘ How I came to know Garibaldi,” poy 
published for the first time from MS.; an essay by George 
Sand on the Italian situation in 1860; a speech by Vict 
Hugo to the Jersey islanders in the same year—a torrent of 
eloquence ; and finally three addresses from the enthusiastic 
Dumas to Garibaldi in the autumn of 1860, appealing ty 
him not to sheathe his sword and retire to Caprera becayy 
Cavour had sold Nice, his native town, to France, The 
-ause of Italian freedom was dear to the finest spirits of the 
France of the Second Empire; they regarded with sorroy 
the action of their Government in 1849, which sent Oudinot 
to besiege Rome. 





The most valuable part of this book is certainly that which 
comes from Garibaldi’s own pen, and which brings before 
our eyes the wild adventures of his youth in South America, 
his glorious love-story, and the great Defence of Rome, 
Garibaldi as an author is scelf-revealing, and that self js 
without spot, entirely noble. ‘I had a good heart,” he 
says simply, ‘‘ that was a gift from God and my mother, 
and I have always deeply and fully enjoyed obeying the 
impulses of that good heart.” One side of Garibaldi’s 
nature can indeed best be described by the word “ Fran- 
eisean.” Like his own countryman St. Francis, he gave 
away his only shirt to him who had none, he sang, he paused 
in the midst of danger to listen in cestasy to the singing of 
a Nightingale: he was always sublimely indifferent to his 
own safety and personal comfort. But he was also a fighting 
man, happy in battle and danger, not because he delighted 
to shed blood, but because he could thus offer his life for 
the redemption of Italy. And he demanded of others as 
much as of himself; cowards received no merey from him, 
and to those who followed him into the wilderness after the 
Defence of Rome, he plainly said that they “ would have 
no pay and no rest, and bread and water when perchance 
they find any.” 

And as he was, so were his followers. 
contain many loving tributes to his dead comrades-in-arns, 
to his wife Anita, and to his early friends, and they were 
truly a generation of heroes. They were like the early 
Christians in the beauty of their lives, and the courage with 
which they endured captivity, wounds and death. Many 
were like them also in their faith. The saintly priest Ugo 
Basi, while acting at the Defence of Rome as Garibaldi’s 
orderly, continued to minister to the wounded and dying. 
Soon he was himself martyred. Manara, the bravest of 
the brave, the leader of the Lombard Bersaglieri in the 
Defence of Rome, asked for the Sacrament when he lay 
dying, and as he gave up the life he loved, murmured to 
Emilio Dandolo, who was bending over him: * I will kiss 
your brother for you.” This generation had indeed grown 
up in the hope that Pope Pius IX himself would give freedom 
to Italy. When he deserted them they maintained theit 
faith in God, in personal goodness, and in self-sacrifice. The 
‘* Thousand ” of 1860 were, not unnaturally, Jess devout in 
their catholicism, though in ideals and conduct they mait- 
tained the lofty standard of the defenders of Rome. There 
have never been revolutionaries like these Italians, before 
or since. “Italy,” as Victor Hugo said, “is a land of 
Alma Parens.” 4 : 


These memoirs 
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Northcliffe’s Last Decade 
My Northcliffe Diary. By Tom Clarke. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Wann Lord Northcliffe died, a strange and not pleasant 


reaction against him was in evidence, even in the very place 
his genius had been most surely exercised. Rebellious 


where : : 
comments bubbled up like marsh gas when a heavy foot is 
removed. “ He is forgotten already.” ‘* He was never a 


journalist : only a showman.” This sort of verdict, with 
many more versions, was current. It was a curious reaction 
since no newspaper proprietor was more loyal or more deter- 
mined to maintain the dignity of the profession. One writer 
had previously described him as the ordinary man writ a 
little large—a most singular judgment, for he was extra- 
ordinary in every way—physically, as in his senses of sight, 
hearing and ear for music, mentally, as in his intuitions, 
ambitions and power of will, temperamentally in his ** brain- 
storms” and his generosities. A man with so big a head 
could not be ordinary, nor a man with such a career 
common, 

Now it is very difficult to tell, or know, the truth about 
Lord Northcliffe. He said, and did, a great many things 
for the mere fun of seeing how an individual, or sometimes 
the public, would react to them. Te was a great fisherman, 
and in Flect Street, as on the Test, he loved to throw artificial 
flies for silly, greedy trout to take; yet he was genuinely 
pleased (so charming was this side of his nature) when wiser 
or braver fish, who perhaps included Mr. Tom Clarke, 
greatly daring, told him to take his nasty hook away. He 
might very much mean what he said, for he had a gift of 
very straight, direct thinking, or he might mean something 
quite different. He once said to the reviewer that his own 
leg was growing quite muscular from being pulled ; and he 
was not the man to be puiled and not to pullin return. How 
are the essential words and acts to be disentangled from the 
artificial, and the essential greatness from the frequent 
Puckishness ? 

Perhaps there is no better way than Mr. Tom Clarke's, 
He knew Lord Northcliffe only for the last twelve years or 
so, but for ten of those years his relationship was continuous, 
close, consecutive and sympathetic. He kept an exact diary 
of actual words and acts. A streak of real friendship 
coloured the business relationship, but the record is a record 
of the man in the role that he best filled —a practical inspirer 
and creator of newspapers. The chaff is easily separated 
from the grain by the gently winnowing hand of Mr. Clarke, 
and the real man emerges, 

“With his flowers to praise and his weeds to blaine ; 
And either, or both, to love.” 

No book written, so far as the reviewer's knowledge goes, 
gives anything like so good a picture of the energy, ideas and 
technique that go to produce a great daily newspaper. The 
biographer, who was probably the best news-editor in Fleet 
Street, writes his own biography as well as Northeliffe’s. He 
could scarcely help it, for with Northcliffe his life was his 
and the news-editor almost the most important 
person within his circle of acquaintance. He never attempted 
to divide his life into isolated compartments. Hence many 
complications ; but this truth, at any rate, emerges that 
nobody could write quite truthfully about him who was not 
related to him editorially. And there were not many people, 
even among editors, whom he could converse with quite 
One of these few was Mr. Tom Clarke. One can 
here and there a perhaps necessary suppressio veri, 
especially in criticisms of his colleagues, and there are a 
hundred passages to which additions might be made; but 
the account of Northcliffe himself in his relations with his 
news-editor is, so far as it goes, a masterpiece of portraiture 
and a singularly faithful picture of the inner activities of a 
newspaper office. This is the essence of the book, though 
there are, of course, sidelights and incidental illuminations of 
the history of the times, especially at the opening of the 
War and in regard to the shell shortage and Lord Kitchener. 
We get, too, an occasional flash of light on the man in his 
relation to the world—as when he said : 

‘T suffer from the fact that I was not at Oxford. You have a 


son? Send him to a good publie school, and then to Oxford. 
But not for three years. One is quite enough. It is a great asset. 


business ; 


easily, 


detect 


It means such a lot to a man. It gives him in his impressionablo 
years that foundation of poise among his fellow-creatures which 
cau be got nowhere else.” 

What Northcliffe principally lacked, to his own unhappiness, 
was just this, ‘* poise among his fellow-creatures,” but its 
absence was correlated with the deep restlessness of his 
Anglo-Irish nature. A year at Oxford could only have 
glozed it. 

The diary does not, of course, offer a comparison with such 
a full and accurate life as Mr. Hamilton Fyfe recently 
published. It is just a chapter of a life, limited in scope as 
well as time. But if one may say so, it is a bit of truth 
truer than any we have had; and to this is superadded a 
touch of drama in the relation of ‘* the Chief” to his young 
editor that gives the record a singularly human interest. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 


Tracts for the Times 
Essays in Order: I. Religion and Culture. By J. Maritain 
II. Crisis in the West. By Peter Wust. Translated with 
an Introduction to the Philosophy of Peter Wust by 
E. I. Watkin. HI. Christianity and the New Age. By 
Christopher Dawson. (Sheed and Ward. 2s. 6d. each vol.) 
Ture are plenty of indications that the transitional character 
of the age in which we live is being ever more widely realized ; 
not merely as the theme of philosophic and historical specula- 
tions, but as a penetrating fact calling for the devoted service 
and humble readjustment of the minds that most fully appre- 
hend it. Whatever our own presuppositions may be, we must 
all agree with Mr. Christopher Dawson that ‘ One thing is 
certain—-the old order is dead.” A new age is truly coming ; 
and this perhaps in a more complete sense than we can yet 
conceive. “ A new werld,” says Maritain in one of the essays 
under review, 
‘is emerging from the obscure chrysalis of history with new tem- 
poral forms ; it may be, all things considered, less habitable than tho 
old; but it is certain that some good and some truth are immanent 
in those new forms .. . . The question is to understand this state 
of the world ; and to regulate accordingly our loves, our hatreds and 
our activity.” 
For this task the necessary adjustments of man’s spirit will 
be searching ; and for the most part they are still to be made, 
It is interesting, then, to find that the calltothisduty is sounded 
most clearly from the extreme right and left of the intellectual 
world: from those who desire an emancipation from tradi- 
tional morals, and the entire secularization of life, and from 
the most traditionalist of all Christian cultures—that of the 
Roman Catholic Church. That Church, in the persons of its 
greatest members, has never lost a certain deep instinct for 
reality ; and this, it seems, is now emerging in response to the 
needs of the time. Let no one hastily assume, however, that 
the Catholic solution of the problems of the age is coming in 
the form of a * mystical revival.” On the contrary, the call 
in the writings of Maritain and of Christopher Dawson—and so 
too in those of Peter Wust, a philosophic writer of peculiar 
interest and originality, who is now for the first time presented 
to English readers—is to a fresh appreciation both of the intel- 
lectual framework which supports the house of faith, and of the 
Spirit which inhabits it. Neglect of her great mental posses- 
sions has reduced the authority of Christianity in the modern 
world, and crippled her supernatural energies. It is one aim 
of Essays in Grder to bring back some of these possessions 
into the arena of thought ; and show what the Church has to 
say in respect of the great problems of our time. These little 
books, whose rosy covers and charming format suggest the jam 
which veils the salutary powder within, have an importance 
which is in inverse ratio to their size. They contain a 
purifying tonie for the mind ; and even where most provoca- 
tive, are stimulating too. It will be deplorable if they are 
neglected by non-Catholic readers, under the impression that 
they are merely concerned with the special views of Latin 
Christianity. 

Mr. Christopher Dawson—who with Mr. T. I’. Burns edits 
the series—contributes an illuminating introduction to 
M. Maritain’s essay, in which he defines the general point of 
view the series is designed to uphold. ‘“ The disorder of the 
modern world,” he says, “is due either to the denial of the 
existence of spiritual reality or to the attempt to treat the 
spiritual order and the business of everyday life as two inde- 
pendent worlds.” But for Christian philosophy “ the spiritual 
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and the eternal insert themselves into the world of sensible and 
temporal things ; and there is not the smallest event in human 
life and social history but possesses an eternal and spiritual 
significance.” On the whole these pages, and his more elab- 
orate discussion of the same theme in “‘ Christianity and the 
New Age,” are the most illuminating and valuable parts of the 
present batch of essays. They consolidate Mr. Dawson's 
claim to the respectful attention of all those who value thinking 
that is both clear and deep. All the writers take their stand on 
the conception of the Church as a living supernatural socicty, 
immersed in history but transcending it; and therefore 
capable of surviving the probable wreck of humanism —perhaps 
even of civilization as we know it—and giving a spiritual! 
direction to the reconstructions of the new age. Christianity, 
says Mr. Dawson, “ is not to be identified either with ethical 
idealism or with metaphysical intuition. It is a creative 
spiritual force, which has for its end nothing less than the 
re-creation of humanity.’ ‘* We must,’ says Herr Wust, 
* try to recapture the quality of reverence, reverence for what 
is eternal in the Church.” The ‘‘ temporalization ” of réligion 
is what M. Maritain most dreads. “The Church is a 
mystery, her head is hidden in the sky, her visibility does not 
adequately manifest her nature.” The present condition of the 
West, says Herr Wust, the “ uprooted state of twenticth 
century man,” is in the nature of a judgment upon ournaturalis- 
tic civilization; which has mistaken quantity for quality, 
closed * the circle of immanence,” and left no way open towards 
transcendental reality. His indictment is grave ; yet his out- 
look on the future is not hopeless. ‘Though ‘* we may ask 
ourselves how long it will be before that great process of secu- 
larization is reversed whose final phase we are now witnessing,” 
it is no part of Christian philosophy to give way to an impatient 
despair. We must adjust our anxious hurry to “the long 
deep breath of eternity’; sure that the life rooted in the 
Invisible will triumph in the end. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Sit Josiah Stamp on Life 


Criticism and other Addresses. By Sir Josiah Stamp. (Benn. 
15s.). 

Sir Josian Sramrv thinks with zest as well as with care, and 
the combination of these qualities is extraordinarily attractive, 
Hiis books hitherto have been strictly technical, but here 
is a collection of addresses which though critical, in 
their sum provide an outlook upon the whole of life. There 
is an art of life, and Sir Josiah has studied that art passionately 
as another man might pursue beauty. Indeed, there is little 
difference between the two kinds of study, for it is a life of 
beautiful quality which Sir Josiah imagines as the greatest 
good. 

Although the addresses in this volume are various, com- 
prising such subjects as ‘ Criticism and Scholarship,” ‘ The 
Responsibility of Knowledge,” ‘The Plain Man’s Share in 
Scientific Progress,” ‘* The Christian Ethic and Economics,” 
* The Citizen of the Future,” * Scientific Research and Trans- 
port,” and ** Accountancy in 1965,” they are strikingly coher- 
ent. Sir Josiah apologizes for repetition, but there is really 
very little of it; a repeated reflection is always given some new 
touch or in its new circumstances throws off a fresh refraction 
of light. The chiei fact about Sir Josiah Stamp is that he 
enjoys thinking. He is not far from agreeing with Hamlet, 
that “ There is nothing either good or bad but thinking 
makes it so.” Yet thought is no tragedy to him as it was to 
Hamlet. It is his balm and his weapon. He says, in effect, 
that careful thinking will solve modern problems and that 
nothing else will. 

He does not suggest that the civilized world is seriously 
wrong in its general code. Men err from slackness, selfishness 
and perversity, but Sir Josiah evidently thinks that great 
democracies, in spite of all their faults, do fundamentally 
believe in what R. L. Stevenson called “ the ultimate decency 
of things,” and that they have a general wish to contribute to 
that decency. Men apply the wrong remedies to erying abuses 
much more from confused thinking than from wickedness. 
Sir Josiah does not spare the type of thinker whom he regards 
as his practical enemy, though his theoretical friend—the 
sentimentalist, for instance, who confuses the issue by precip- 
itatcly calling an economic hardship ‘unjust’ without having 


$< 


even attempted to test its inevitability. Such reflections m 
be traced in almost every one of these addresses, but a 
. ‘* : ey 

appear most clearly in the address entitled * The Citizen of 
the Future”: . 

** Next we must look at the machine of judgment or thinki 
The most carefully selected and beautiful facts will be ruined if a 

1e most carefully selected and beautiful facts will be ruined if th 
are fed into a bad machine. The first essential is to distinguish Px 
from thought about fact. Hobbes said, in a most memorabl, 
phrase, ‘ No discourse whatsoever can end in absolute knowled, ‘ 
fact,’ but of course to-day the world of ideas is becoming the world 
of facts to us; still, however, the distinction remains valid and 
important over a large part of the formation of opinion about ‘ what 
ought to be done next,’ and practical living may still be dis 
tinguished from speculation about the ultimate constitution of 
matter and force. In that future day there will be two great 
advances ; first there will be training for thinking as a practical art 
as for work or a profession, and each will be taught to find his own 
knack or vein along which the best results can be found, and 
thinking will no longer be regarded as something that every 
gentleman can do by instinct. ‘The distance that has to be covered 
to reach this point can be visualized only by reading Graham 
Wallas's Art of Thought. But the range of thought and ts 
apparatus will be wide, right into the fields which are specialist 
to-day. We have made a beginning, for the small boy of to-day 
babbles with ease and without pedantry of ohms, watts, volts 
cycles, thermostats, moving coils, the heaviside layer, vitamins, ae 
pockets, high pressures, magnetos, and frames of reference,” 

The addresses entitled “* The Plain Man’s Share in Scientific 
Progress,” ** A * Point of View,” and * The Christian Ethie 
and Economics,” are, in effect, sermons, and very noble 
sermons, upon the responsibility of knowledge and the nature 
of service. Essentially Sir Josiah’s attitude towards life is 
that of a “ modernist ” Christian. After what he calls “ long 
mental meanderings ”’ he has become again a convinced 
believer in the permanent value of organized religious instity- 
tions. In this matter he is an unashamed pragmatist. The 
Jag between the literal meaning of certain religious dogmas and 
modern scientific conceptions of the content of those dogmas 
concerns him little ; he is satislied if popular religion can still 
carry the moral force which moved our fathers and without 
which any man is ‘a sorry creature.” 


Tarots and Atouts 


Playing Cards: History of the Pack and Explanations of 
its Many Secrets. By W. Gurney Benham. (Wan, 
Lock. 12s. 6d.) 

Berorr reading this book I had a vague idea that tarots 

were something mystical in the Kabala. As to atouts I am 

afraid that in the old days of straight Bridge I thought that 
by some strange idiom “ sans atout,” as I took it to be spelled, 
meant “without any at all,” that is to say, without any 
trumps. I was, I learn, wrong in both cases, and [ am not 
surprised. For card-players, as indeed most players of games, 
are very rarely interested in the instruments with which they 
play or in the origins of the terms they use. While they are 
playing, their attention is concentrated on the game, and as in 

nine cases out of ten most card-players, at all events, have a 

guilty feeling that they already devote too much time and 

attention to their game, they are not likely to devote further 
supplies to its ancillaries. 

Now, having read it, I am obsessed by the fear that when 
my partner has given me a command bid or has called one over 
one, I shall be staring at ** the cardboard court ”’ with memories 
of the kings being Charlemagne, Cesar, David and Alexander 
the Great, of the suits being Swords, Cups, Money and Batons, 
representing perhaps the four estates, of the Queen of Hearts 
being Judith bearing the severed head of Holofernes, of the 
Ixnave of Hearts being that ‘* typical Gascon, hot-blooded, 
vain, excitable, alittle brutaland undoubtedly valiant *’ who was 
called La Hire and ruffled it in early fifteenth-century France, 
and of a hundred other symbolisms and historical associations 
Mr. Gurney Benham has set forth. And he it is who should 
be blamed if in such an event I were to murmur an uncon- 
ventional and storm-raising ‘‘ no bid.” 

But Mr. Gurney Benham seems as little interested in card 
games as card-players are in the history of the pack and, if this 
really is so, he will not understand the sin that he will have 
caused me to commit. 

He tells us of the origins of the pack when it settled down to 
fifty-two cards. Once upon a time the number was far less 
definite, running to sixty-two, seventy-eight and even ninety- 
seven, and glad I am of the more moderate feats of memory 
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required for these later days. For quite a long time there were 
fifty-six ecards, since, besides the king and queen of each suit, 
there Were also the knight and the valet, the ousting of the 
former by the latter being presul rably evidence of the decline 
of chivalry. I admit to a sense of relief at finding that the 
iqvention of cards was not due to the desire to amuse the 
ipsane Charles VI. That legend had always given me a feeling 
of nervousness, because I myself am very definitely amused, 
not to say absorbed, by playing with them. They are far, 
far older and more sane in origin than that, though whether 
Africa or Asia is responsible for their origin is not clear. 

mhe earliest known packs seem to have been made in Italy 
and France, and it was in France that the industry mainly 
until recent years became established and flourished. But 
it flourished with difficulty because, as often happens, the 
guthorities saw a splendid opportunity of reaping revenue 
gd salving their consciences in regard to vice by imposing 
heavy taxes, selling exclusive licences and adopting the 
other governmental devices so useful for the attainment of 
the best of both worlds. 

England, however, was not far behind the Continent in 
the industry and it is clearly shown that from the sixteenth 
century onwards, at all events, it was a thriving trade with 
from 1628 a worshipful company of its own, that dines and 
wines and performs to this very day whatever other functions 
yorshipful companies do perform. And, despite all taxes 
and other difficulties, so well and truly have the cardmakers 
toiled that, while at first they drew their inspiration and their 
designs from France, they gradually so improved upon the 
originals that the French makers to-day advertise their 
ards as being of English design. 

The only two uses for cards of which Mr. Gurney Benham 
speaks are for telling fortunes and for assisting, when the 
pack becomes incomplete, in the binding of old books. The 
latter use, due to the rarity of cardboard three hundred 
years ago, has been responsible for the recovery of numbers 
of quaint and interesting cards very many of which figure 
in the illustrations to this volume. In regard to those illus- 
trations and other matters of production it is a pity that the 
publishers or, at all events, the printers, have not done their 
work as well as the author. For he has produced a classie 
and an eminently readable classic at that. He has gathered 
together immense stores of learning and has set it forth 
pleasantly. ‘They, on the other hand, have produced the 
book pooriy and carelessly, with faulty registration of the 
colours, with uneven inking, often with dirty type, on a thick 
but not opaque paper. Still the book is cheap and that is 
a great deal, and it will, I venture to prophesy, win out 
despite these defects of form. B. N. LanGpon-DAvies. 


Three Poets 


Vale and Other Poems. By A. E. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 
The Sale of Saint Thomas. In six Acts. By Lascelles 
Abercrombie. (Martin Secker. 15s.) 
Poems (1926-1930). By Robert Graves. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 
TuErE has always been a curiously shining quality in the 
poetry of A. E., and one feels that the pure and calm light of 
his thought, if broken or refracted, would but yield even love- 
Jier hues of the rainbow. He may write of children disporting 
by ashore, yet, as in Blake’s Songs of Innocence we are aware of 
an elemental frolic and delight : 
“ The air is gay with voices 
Of children. The sun 
Casts flowers of purple shadow 
Before them as they run, 
Blows clouds and blooms of shadow 
Where the swift feet may run.” 
In these latter poems he writes less of those spiritual thrones 
and powers which ruled his earlier visions. ‘There is a note of 
spiritual self-exile and of wistful renunciation. In contem- 
plating the innocent delights of laughing youth and childhood, 
the sage may find heavenly example and content. The mind 
knows itself by thought, and the soul by vision. None can 
read these poems without sharing a little in their luminous 
experience ; 
“For if our dreams 
Be not immortal, the soul is not. The soul 
Is but a congregation of high dreams.” 
The self-strife and ardours of spiritual existence are described 


by Professor Abercrombie in his long dramatic poem The Sale 
of Saint Thomas. Wuman nature shrinks from its own great 
ness and cowers in the slough of despond. Thomas, the 
Apostle, quails before the task of bringing the Word to the 
teeming millions of the East. But pity, mystical in its terrible 
tenderness, saves him and he feeds the starving multitudes from 
a IXing’s treasury, though death awaits him : 

** Gospel enough, 

For men who have been chewing clay, is food.” 

An almost mystical sense of humanity informs this amazing 
poem, and the poet’s imagination is kindled by his vision of a 
cruelly fertile and tropical Nature against which only human 
love is strong. A dusky intensity smoulders in these lines, 
and, being controlled, it never bursts into idle flame. The 
edition is limited to four hundred and eighty copies, but those 
who possess it, will have—we venture to believe—the poct’s 
surpreme achievement. 

Mystics have their recognized moods of ** spiritual dryness,” 
and we may suspect that even great poets, when they are bored, 
secretly seek a seat in a Picture Palace. But on such occa- 
sions, Mr. Robert Graves, like other modernist poets who are 
exploring the ‘* Waste Land” of the mind, seeks refuge in 
honest expression. Even the ordinary man at times simply 
hates 

** mountain rocks and leafy trees 
And clouds and things like these, 
' With edges. 
In one of his poems A. E. tells us: 
** Amid the soul’s grave councillors 
A petulant boy 
Laughs under the laurels and purples,” 
and one cannot but enjoy the merry malice with which Mr. 
Graves sweeps a lot of dusty poetic ornaments from our 
Victorian mantelpieces, even though at times, like another 
small boy in a famous poem, 


** He only does it to annoy 


Because he knows it teases.”? 


But there is more than mere impishness in these poems: no 
other modern poet has expressed more vigorously the mood of 
intellectual protest : his mocking metaphysical fancies in their 
haste sharpen our poor wits: all the more so since Mr. Graves 
remains a spectator of his own mind, for he has but dramatized 
a part of his poctic nature. AUSTIN CLARKE, 


The Celestial Inferno 


Tortured China. By Hallett Abend. (Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d.) 
Every new book on China makes the general reader ask, 
* Was not China better under the old Empire; or are we 
now more aware of China and her troubles than we were 
before?” Certainly so far as security (and securities) are 
concerned the pre-revolutionary days have it. Mr. Abend 
writes not from a depth of Chinese scholarship, but as a keen 
newspaper correspondent, whose bitter experiences during 
several years in China brought him to realize the sad plight of 
many millions of citizens of what used to be the Celestial 
Kingdom. Lacking the historical background which would 
have shown him that China has survived many crises as 
far-reaching (to herself, if not to her neighbours), the author 
sees no hope for the future save by intervention on the part 
of the Powers. His pages are full of massacre and pillage, 
passionate denunciation and frenzied pleading. But even 
though his journeyings took him some distance from the line 
of treaty-ports and the usual tourist centres, he did not begin 
to realize the extent of the Chinese continent, to see that the 
areas over which the war-lords have played are only a small 
part of the whole, and he did not discover those wide territories 
where the people are still ignorant of the death of Confucius 
and who have never learned the Chinese word for ** revolution.” 
Mr. Abend is right in declaring that China’s present troubles 
arise from the lack of unified authority, but, corrupt as they 
may have been, the Imperial dynasties did at least keep a 
firm hand on the lawless elements. Whether the Chinese will 
return to the Empire or produce a man who, as President, will 
wield Imperial authority cannot even yet be foretold ; in the 
meantime Mr. Abend’s earnest attempt to solve the problem 
without reference to the academicians deserves attentions 
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Fiction 
Mr. Faulkner Again 


Castle Island. By R.H. Mottram. (Chatto and Windus. ‘s. 6d.) 

Vain Love. By Johann Fabricius. (Gollanez. 10s. 6d.) 

The City Keep. By Charles Malam. (Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) 

The Sound and the Fury. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Morrram’s work in fiction has hitherto been an attempt 

to see how near the heart of things one can get by simply 

keeping one’s head. Castle Island, while in one or two 

respects it breaks fresh ground, is no departure from his 

rule. If there is about it a suggestion of the notebook, 

the notes have been taken to some purpose : 

‘ ss The streets, drained by dinner-time, were as yet by no means 

ull, 2. 2 2 

* Church bells rung like that were something else besides music. 
They meant all that his boyish senses could absorb of order and 
continuity, and, not obeying himself, he felt how wise and right it 
was that other people should obey them.” 

** No man was further fromm dying of a broken heart. He died of a 
broken habit.” 

Here, clearly, the usual has been combined to make the 
unusual; and this seems to me the proper answer to those 
who are put off by Mr. Mottram’s ‘ ordinariness.” 

Castle Island was the old Bank House at Easthampton, 
from which young Stephen, son of Doughty Dormer, looked 
out upon the world. Stephen’s father, wielder of all power, 
guardian of all order, presided like an immortal over the 
island and its activities, reaching his pinnacle of omnipotence 
in the year of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. Then, 
suddenly, the world broke up. Doughty Dormer, injured 
in a fire, declined and died. The family left the Bank House. 
Swiftly the years rushed down the steep incline to the Great 
War. Stephen served, was gassed, lived on, more or less 
an invalid, to a day past the present, and died. 

This framework Mr. Mottram covers with a close texture 
of detail, of which the fullest and most satisfying is supported 
by the childhood years. Stephen's visit to Scotland, and 
his relations with his cousins, and particularly with Jean, 
are a delight. Jean, who becomes Stephen’s wife, remains 
the finest character in the book, since in delineating her 
Mr. Mottram, either deliberately or because of the effect 
she has upon him, has relied more upon suggestion than is 
his wont. Childhood and boyhood take up half the story, 
After the year 1897 there is a sudden acceleration of tempo, 
which I personally found disturbing. Mr. Mottram works 
more happily when events are standing still. Full though 
this book is, one cannot resist the feeling that it should be 
longer, and that the years 1900-1914—-with their exciting 
glimpses of suffragette meetings, and the like---should 
have been as lovingly handled as the decade before them. 
Maybe, however, Mr. Mottram is turning over ground which 
he will cultivate later on. Here, at all events, is another 
careful and sympathetic chronicle of a world that has passed 
away : and it is probable that others, besides this generation, 
will thank Mr. Mottram for having made himself its historian. 

If Castle Island is, in the most honourable sense, penny 
plain, Vain Love is assuredly twopence coloured. It is an 
extraordinary, picaresque story, told at a furious pace, and 
splashed with all manner of vivid colours. Mario, the hero, 
a fisher lad of Capri, loves Giulietta. She is flighty, and 
his grandmother advises him to beat her. <A tourist pays 
her too much attention, and Mario ambushes him. Rushing 
back to tell Giulietta that he has killed his hated rival, he 
is repulsed, and flees for his life. Thus begins a fantastic 
odyssey which never flags till the end of the book. Mario 
goes to the slums of Naples, becomes a stowaway on a liner, 
finds a girl to replace Giulietta, performs a heroic deed, 
and comes, rich with reward, to Paraguay. From _ there, 
he sends for Giulietta. She comes, and he gains her, only 
to lose her again, and, with her, the life that is no longer of 
any value to him. 

The bravura and speed of this book are remarkable. It is 
told with gusto, a fluency, and a passionate concentration 
on each incident, which produces something of the inconse- 
quent vividness of a dream. ‘Typical of the author's skill 
is the scene in which, having imagined the baby girl's fall 
overboard, and determined to save her, Mario sees her fall, 


<> 
and plunges without hesitation over the Ship’s side Th 
last chapters are exceptionally powerful, and round of ‘ 
full and lively a romance as has appeared for many a day ? 

Mr. Charles Malam brings us back to penny plain 
literally : for Homer Gregorson, whom we find setting sie 
from Silver River into the big world, had an Aunt =i 
Homer, as nice and straight (and old-fashioned) a vale 
fellow as one could hope to find, sets out for the Office : 
the Courier in Esterville, fortified by Aunt Penny’s upbringing 
by the adjurations of the Reverend Mudgett, and by certain 
ideals not unconnected with the person of Minnie Flowers 
Esterville is not Silver River: the Reverend Brue is not 
the Reverend Mudgett; and Dorcas Bassert is not Minnie 
Flowers. Here are real growing pains, simply and Straight. 
forwardly portrayed. Homer’s faith and code are Assaulted 
and for a while the enemy seems triumphant; but jn the 
end, Mr. Malam assures us, he passes through to Victory, 
The City Keep deserves a hearty welcome for its frank 
concern with spiritual problems, and for the vividness with 
which the local colour of Esterville is conveyed. Homer, 
his newspaper colleagues, and the incidents which attac 
his beliefs, have been seen and understood. There is no 
doubt about it: boyhood is like this. Mr. Malam is over. 
fond of telling us what Homer thought and felt, and the 
end of the book is not so convincing as the rest; but he js 
to be congratulated upon a sincere and moving first novel, 

Mr. Faulkner’s book is in a class apart, and I approach 
it with diffidence. Most people have had the experience of 
starting to learn a new job or a new language. For a while 
nothing appears but a mass of detail—objects seen suddenly 
in a fog, unrelated, without background. Then, quite 
unexpectedly, the fog lifts: whole patches of ground become 
visible, and objects which one remembers merely as objects 
take on significance in association with others. We realize 
that, improbable though it seemed, we have actually picked 
up more from those first unrelated impressions than would 
have been possible from an orderly presentation. Reading 
The Sound and the Fury is like learning a new job or a new 
language. ‘The first chapters are told through the perceptions 
of Benjy, a congenital idiot: objects suddenly seen in a 
fog, unrelated by sense or time. Then there is a leap eighteen 
years backwards, to the perceptions of Quentin, uncle of 
the idiot’s Quentin, who killed himself at Harvard. Next 
we come to the eldest son of the family, and his troubles 
with the present-day Quentin; and, finally, to a detached 
commentary, which winds up the matter. 

I do not as a rule like difficult books, perhaps because | 
am lazy, nor do I like roundabout methods of telling a story. 
In this case, however, the difliculty is worth mastering, and 
the method essential to the effect. Mr. Faulkner has chosen 
a technique which says what he has to say, and I cannot 
see how he could have said it otherwise. I have read every 
word of his extraordinary story, and a good deal of it twice. 
The idiot’s part is magnificent, and, even by itself, would 
prove Mr. Faulkner to be a fine imaginative artist. In 
conception and execution this work has that kind of newness, 
and gives that shock to the imagination, which puts its 
author in the running for the highest stakes. Mr. Richard 
Hughes was the right man to introduce this book, and his 
introduction is both helpful and sympathetic. Let me add 
my voice to his, in entreating readers not to be discouraged 
by the book’s initial difficulty. I cannot pretend yet to 
know how good it is in its own class, but the class is the 
highest in twentieth-century fiction. L. A. G. STRONG. 


New Novels 


FOUR FRIGHTENED PEOPLE. By E. Arnot Robertson. 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.)—A vivid, exciting and fantastic 
tale describing how, after escaping from a plague-ridden 
steamer, two badly matched couples strugzle on foot 
through Malay. The “ noises off” in the jungle are at 
times excessively melodramatic. 


THE TRAVEL TALES OF MR. JOSEPH JORKENS. By 
Lord Dunsany. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.)—Jorkens, a slyer, 
subtler, exquisitely disarming Munchausen, who will 
pitch any yarn for a drink, is a great comic character. 
His incredible stories are fired by flashes of pure poetry 
and must be read.to be disbelieved. 
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Some Books of the Week 


ary charming dedic ytion predisposes the reader towards 
ag le of the Leaves, by Vivian Meik (Philip Allan, 
” 6d.) His hopes will not have been misplaced, for he will 
rages a by Mr. Meik into the forests of Rairakhol, which 
a tells us) “in the spaciousness that is India, is about as 
je ll as the palm of a fairy’s hand—but it is as beautiful.” 
ded DY the fugitive vision of a face seen for a moment, by 
aa uplifted for a second, the author at last found the little 
: Je of his search. Sheltered by their all but impenetrable 
sare these People of the Leaves have survived in ever- 
Soreaning numbers, timid but gracious, knowing little of the 
outside world save for the oc vasional brutality of a 
» ehowkidar.” Beyond a description of the dance of the full 
is account of the weaving of the leaf-girdles, very 
‘or us Mr. Meik has not limited himself to a recital 
of concrete facts : but in delightful and allusive prose he has 
brought the people before us emotionally with far more pre- 
ejsion and sincerity than a bald tabulation of facts could have 
done. We can feel his experiences with him, and incidentally 
are privileged to a self-revelation which proves the People of 
the Leaves to have been fortunate in their interpreter. A 
able book, well illustrated and well produced. 

* * * * 
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In his challenging and somewhat discursive book, The 
Fight. for Peace (New York: Maemillan, 5 dollars), Mr. 
Devere Allen, the well-known American pacifist, reviews 
the various peace movements of the last two centuries, 
especially in the nited States, and points out why, in his 
opinion, they failed. His own belief, which he expresses 
yery frankly, is that only the refusal of large numbers of 
private citizens to bear arms at their country’s call will 
prevent that country from going to war. Yet the examples 
of suecessful passive resistance which he cites do not really 
lend much support to his argument. It is wiser to trust 
in the international compacts against war, coupled with a 
reduction of armaments, than in the unorganized efforts of 
individuals to thwart their governments when a crisis comes. 
Mr. Allen criticizes our government severely—and, we believe, 
unjustly—for its treatment of conscientious objectors and 
Egyptian and Indian rioters, and he does not spare his own 
government. But it may be questioned whether such 
criticism helps in the advocacy of peace. Mr. Allen, indeed, 
admits at the very end of his book that pacifism’s ** method 
is the penetration of good will into the hearts of its foes,” 
and hard words do not promote good will. 

* * * * 

Mr. Belloc was never one to deliver the goods in a plain van. 
His writing has an individuality as strongly marked as (say) 
Sir Thomas Browne’s. It is one of his chief merits that he 
never exploits that individuality ; so that his latest collection 
of essays, 4 Conversation with a Cat and Others (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), 
can be hailed, but not dismissed, as “ good Belloc.” His 
explosive and uncompromising wit remains fresh because it is 
not content simply to earn those epithets. His mannerisms 
are only an incidental delight. The matter of these essays, as 
those who read them in the New Statesman will remember, is 
too various to catalogue briefly ; but whether it is a king, or a 
valley, or a prejudice, or a wine that Mr. Belloc writes of, one 
has always the impression of a generous, forceful mind, backed 
with a rare depth of knowledge and experience. In comparison 
with some of his earlier work, these essays seem almost subdued 
intone. But it is not the fire that has gone out of his attack, 
only some of the fireworks ; he uses less often, for instance, 
that rhetoric of mockery of which he is a master. Those who 
have not read these essays before will regret it if they miss this 
book : but not so much as those who have. 

* * : * 

Most people find it hard to know what to believe about 
Russia. On both sides there is, to put it bluntly, hard lying. 
Those who have time and inclination to read everything 
that is printed either in favour of the Soviet system or against 
it are able to arrive at some general conclusions ; but 
these people must necessarily be few. As for impartial 
statements, they are fewer still. We seem to have one, 
however, in Forced Labour in Russia, a pamphlet published 
by the British Russian Gazette and Trade Outlook (Walter 
House, Bedford Street, W.C.2). This journal claims to 
have been during its ten years’ existence ‘* non-political, 
non-Pariy,” and it has only decided to depart from this 
attitude because it believes the allegations about “ slavery ” 
to be not merely untruthful, but ‘a danger to peace and a 
menace to British trade and industry.” It issues, therefore, 
4 collection of documents tending to show that this cam- 
paign is “similar to previous ones associated with Russian 
oil, religious persecution, propaganda, &e., &e.,” and with 
“the same political motives behind it.” The testimony 
Which seems to us of most value is that of independent British 
and American observers on the spot. If Sir Hilton Young 


and Commander Bellairs could produce some evidence of 


this kind, it would carry more weight than statements by 
Russians whom no one knows anything about. 


Mrs. Sidney Webb has now published her excellent case 
for the reform of Parliament, which Spectator readers have 
already had an opportunity to read, under the title of 
A New Reform Bill, published by the Fabian Society, 
11 Dartmouth Street, S.W. 1, at the price of 2d. Everybody 
is probably agreed that “our machinery of government 
is no longer equal to its task,’ but how this machinery 
should be rationalized is a matter upon which there are a 
number of opinions. A New Reform Bill gives Mrs. Sidney 
Webb’s views on this subject in a concise and digestible form, 

** * * * 

‘** Big England’s mourning is local; little Scotland's is 
national,”’ is the reason Mr. Ian Hay gives for the fact that 
the countryside of England has been dotted with innumerable 
local war memorials, whereas the whole of Scotland com- 
memorates her hundred thousand dead in one _ beautiful 
national war memorial on the summit of the Castle Rock, 
Edinburgh. Under the title of Their Name Liveth (The 
Bodley Head, 5s.), Mr. Ian Hay has written a moving 
account of this national memorial, a description of its 
exterior and interior, and a short history of each of the 
twelve Scottish regiments. We hope to publish a more 
detailed review of this book in our Scottish Number on 
May 30th. 

1 * # * 

King’s College, London, has won a reputation for its 
public lectures, especially on social and _ politicial ideas, 
which are afterwards printed. Thus, it is no surprise to find 
sound thought and good writing in the new volume, The 
Social and Political ldeas of Some Representative Thinkers of 
the Revolutionary Eva, edited by Professor Hearnshaw (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.).. Nothing could be better as an introduction to that 
turbulent period which in so many ways resembles our 
own age. The editor himself writes brilliantly on Burke, the 
one true Conservative in the list. The other contributors 
are concerned with Radicals of every degree from the self- 
satisfied Bentham, well portrayed by Professor J. W. Allen, 
to that queer anarchist, William Godwin, who, as Mr. C. H. 
Driver reminds us in his able and dispassionate essay, ended 
a long and rather discreditable career as a State pensioner. 
The American, French and German theorists are competently 
handled, as well as our English thinkers and dreamers, and 
to each chapter is added a really good bibliography. 

* * * * 


Mr. Henry de Halsalle’s Treasure Trove in Bookland (Werner 
Laurie, 10s. 6d.) is designed to make its readers collect books 
as an investment for monetary profit and contains many 
anecdotes of lucky finds in the Caledonian Market and else- 
where. The first half of the book is a sketchy survey of book- 
collecting in the past, and this leads up to a somewhat more 
detailed account of the craze for first editions of modern 
authors. Mr. de Halsalle quotes a good many prices, but 
he does not emphasize sufficiently the influence of fashion in 
this branch of collecting and the extreme insecurity of the 
market in recent publications. Still, we would not disparage 
any device by which people may be induced to buy books by 
young authors, even if they are only speculating on a rise 
that may be transient. Mr. de Halsalle nods when he says that 
the Earl Spencer who sold the Althorp library had spent 
£100,000 on it, for the library was formed by his ancestor. 
And he will shock many of his readers when he describes 
Treasure Island as ** a tedious yarn.” 

* ® * if 

Several good books have been written about Dorset, 
especially in connexion with Thomas Hardy’s novels. But there 
is plenty of room for Mr. J. H. Wade’s compact and intelligently 
planned Rambles in Dorset (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), which, with its 
numerous illustrations and a map, should be really useful to 
holiday visitors. Beginning with Dorchester and Weymouth, 




















OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 
By GORDON HOME 


With 61 Illustrations in photogravure, and 
numerous black-and-white drawings from con- 
temporary sources. 31s. 6d. net. 
“An admirably written and beautifully illustrated history 
of the old bridge. The illustrations alone make the book 
notable. —Jhe J imes. 
“Those who read for pleasure and information will 
find here practically everything required to satisfy them 
....a beauitful book, greatly creditable to the Bodley 
Head, and it will enrich any public or private library.” 
—Watter G. Bett in the Sunday Times. 
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the author works round the county, and indicates in each 
district the places that are worth seeing. He does not fail, 
of course, to identify the towns and villages described by 
Hardy, though some of us are becoming a little tired of 
Hardy’s topography. In his account of Lulworth Mr. Wade 
refers to the ‘** military solidity ’’ of the castle and says that it 
contains the Luttrell Psalter. But the Psalter left it in 1929 
and is now in the British Museum, and the castle has 
unfortunately been burnt down. 
* * * * 


Now that the Budget is about to be opened, Mr. H. A. 
Silverman’s compact and dispassionate treatise on Taxation : 
its Incidence and Effects (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) appears oppor- 
tunely. He surveys the whole ficld with what some readers 
will regard as an almost inhuman detachment, setting out 
the general principles and the chief forms of taxation and 
discussing the possible effects of each tax. On the funda- 
mental question whether a very high income tax discourages 
enterprise and destroys the incentive to produce more, Mr. 
Silverman maintains a non-committal attitude. He thinks 
that “we do not know sufficient about business psychology 
to warrant any exact conclusions,’ but he seems to favour 
the view that investors, in face of heavy taxation, will prefer 
gilt-edged securities to industrial shares which are more 
speculative, and this view would certainly appear to be in 
accordance with present market tendencies. However, 
Mr. Silverman’s purpose is to give the opposing theories, 
on this and other aspects of taxation whether national or 
local, and his book may be read with profit. In a useful 
appendix he gives details of our national expenditure since 
19138. 

* * * * 

** London (sang Dunbar) thou art of townés A-per-se,”’ and 
in our day very notably A-per-se in the number and variety 
of books that are written about it. The latest member of the 
choir of praise is Mr. Alan Ivimey’s The Romance of London 
(Sampson Low, Marston, 12s. 6d.), designed particularly to 
catch the American eye. The book divides into four—the 
Seeds of Romance, historical and geographical ; the Flowering 
of Romance, when under Henry VIII ** London was probably 
the most beautiful city in Europe” (we love the Londoner's 
lusty patriotism) ; the Banishment of Romance, when on the 
rebuilding after the Great Fire the town took on an entirely 
different character ; and finally, Romance rediscovered, which 
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the author attributes rather curiously to one “ Barry 
outlander.” The book, historically useful, anecdotal] con; ” 
and always pleasantly chatty, will hold the interest of pos 
visitor from Minn. or Wis., so long as he doesn’t haye to any 
it about with him. Carry 

* * * * 


The Annual Report of the Scoltish Society for the Preventj 
of Cruelty to Animals (19 Melville Street, Edinburgh) ig se 
usual, full of interesting information. ‘The Duchess of Port " 
writes a foreword summarising the various ways jn a 
subscribers and all animal lovers can promote the aims = 
objects of the Society. Societies formed throughout the vena 
for the protection of animals report their progress to th 
Scottish S.P.C.A., and we are glad to see that the police inten 
to be taking the prevention of cruelty to animals more serioush, 
particularly in North Africa, where conditions for anim, 
are extremely hard. It is impossible in this note to give g hi 
summary of all that is contained in this Report, but yo 
recommend all Spectator readers who have the welfare of animals 
at heart to send for this Report and study it in detail, 

* * * * 


During the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Non-Ficrion.—Green Hell, by 
Athenian Memories, by Compton y Firs 
Fifty Years, by Paul Poiret ; The Life and Letters of ihe Hon 
Evan Charteris, by Sir Edmund Gosse, C.B.; Women ani 
Children Last, by Beverley Nichols ; The Allied Secret Service 
in Greece, by Sir Basil Thomson; Nicholas IT., the Last of 
the Tsars, by Princess Catherine Radziwill; Alarms anj 
Excursions in Arabia, by Bertram Thomas. 

Ficrion.—Father, by the author of Elizabeth and he 
German Garden ; Juan in America, by Eric Linklater; Men 
Dislike Women, by Michael Arlen; Winter Comedy, py 
Sylvia Thompson ; Big Money, by P. G. Wodehouse ; Mystery 
in the Channel, by Freeman Wills Croft ; Stanton, by Desmond 
Coke ; The Limestone Tree, by Joseph Hergesheimer ; Ships 
in the Bay, by D. K. Broster. 


A Library List 


REFERENCE Books :—The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence 
for 1931. (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., 1 New Street 
Square, E.C.4. £8)——-Dod’s Peerage, 1931 and Dod's 
Parliamentary Companion, 1931. (W. D. S. Taylor, 
12 Mitre Court Chambers, E.C.4. 7s. 6d. each)— 
Everyman’s Encyclopaedia. Vols. I. and II. (Dent. 
5s. 6d. each)——-Every Man’s Own Lawyer, 1931. (Crosby 


Julian Duguid; 7; 
Mackenzie : Mi ne 


Lockwood. 15s.)——-The Public Schools Year Book, 
1931. (Year Book Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1, 








10s. 6d.) The Riviera and South-Eastern France. By 
Kx. Baedeker. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.)-——All About 
Gardening. By J. Coutts. (Ward Lock. 5s.)——The 


Gardener's Year Book, 1931. (Philip Allan. 7s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Moeller, Bernal-cue, 
Altos, Paraguay, S. America, for the following :— 


Questions on Historical Characters 


Of what historical characters did what authors write the follow. 
ing ?: — 
1. ** He left a namo at which the world grew palo 
To paint a moral or adorn a tale.” 
2. “ As long as he lived he was the guiding-star of a whole brave 
nation, and when he died the little children cried in the streets.” 
3. * Who, born no king, made millions draw his car, 
Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones; 
Whose table earth ; whose dice were human bones.” 
4. “ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 
5. * Sooth’d with the sound, the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o’er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain.” 
6. ‘* A bad son and worse father, an unfaithful husband and ao 
ungraceful lover.” 
7. ‘** Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power.” 
8. ‘ He doth bestride the narrow world like a Colossus.” 
9. “ A man so various that he seem’d to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long.” ; 
10. “ First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 
11. * A splendid bridge from the old world to the new.” 
12. * Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed.” 
13. ‘“ A king every inch of him, though without the trappings 014 
king.” 
Answers will be found on page 686. 
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New Books. 


LETTERS TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 
By F. W. FELKLN, M.A. With a Foreword by J. L. Paton, 
tt A.. President of Memorial University College, St. John’s 
Newfoundland. 4s. 6d. net. 
“he teachers of subjects are addressed individually, and a reader can only be 
gazed at the insight shown by one into the specialities of so many.” 


—The Times Educational Supplement. 
HIKE AND HERO. 
By G. F. MORTON, M.A., B.Sc., D.-es-L., Headmaster of Leeds 
Modern School, Author of ‘‘ Hike and Trek.” With numerous 
illustrations. With an Epilogue by Lorp Bapen-PoweELL. 5s. net. 


The hike is becoming familiar, but no one has developed it so thoroughly and 
ith such insight into its educational value as Dr. Morton, He has taken boys 
e he Alps, the Pyrenees, even the Rockies, as well as to Scotland. But bis 
pte ‘ibution is the linking of the hike with the experience of great men 


ial contr) 
special 00 A book for Scoutmasters, Schoolmasters, and boys of all ages. 


of the past. 


PIONEERING FOR PEACE. 
By HEBE SPAULL. With Eight Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


The achievements of the League of Nations are brought before the reader one by 
one in this fascinating book, which shows that the problem of providing ‘‘ a moral 
alternative for war’ is in a fair way of being solved. 


THE SURVIVOR, AND OTHER TALES 


OF THE WILD. 
By CRAVEN HILL (Cuanrres P. Parsons, M.A., F.Z.S.). With 
lllustrations. 5s. net. 

This author is very well known as a writer of short stories of wild life. These 
will be recognized as outstanding, in that practised story telling is combined with 
first-hand knowledge of many lands and of the latest zoological research, 


THE PENDLECLIFFE SWIMMERS. 
By SID G. HEDGES, Author of ‘Tales of Pendlecliffe School,” 
etc., etc. With Coloured Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a swimming story hy an expert. The normal life of a public school 
recedes into the background to enable this activity to be described fully. An 
pncommon and attractive book. 

Books about Birds, Flowers, Trees, and Butterflies, Mountain 
and Moorland, Rivers and Lakes, the Countryside and the 
Seashore. List post free. 
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Number Two contains contributions by 
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ROUTLEDGE 
KEGAN PAUL 


AN ESSAY ON INDIA 
By ROBERT BYRON. 5s. net 


Brilliantly written, provocative, and full of insight, this 
essay makes India live for the reader, and tackles the 
problem of white racial superiority which is poisoning 
our relations with Indians. 


CHINA 


THE COLLAPSE OF A CIVILIZATION 
By NATHANIEL PEFFER. 12s. 6d. net 
One of the most significant books on China that have 
appeared for many years. A study of China as a nation 
caught between two clashing civilizations, and of the 
problems that now confront one-quarter ot the world’s 
population. 


JOURNALS OF 
GILBERT WHITE 


Edited by W. JOHNSON. 8 plates. 21s. net 


For 25 years of his life Gilbert White, author of the 
famous Natural History of Selborne, kept a journal. 
Here it is reproduced, with notes, for the first time. 


THE END OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD 


By PROFESSOR F. LOT. 3 plates and 3 maps. 21s. net 


A full treatment of the collapse of the Roman Empire 
and the dawn of the Middle Ages, maintaining that 
the barbarians brought a general bankruptcy to the 
human spirit. ‘The new world, beginning in the 8th 
century, owed its life to the forces of Islamism, the 
Papacy, and Feudalism. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDY 


By J. M. ROBERTSON. 6s. net 


A reasoned defence of the author’s views 
Shakespeare Canon, and a criticism of his critics. 


BUDDHIST ORIGINS 
By Mrs. RHYS DAVIDS, D.Litt. 12s. 6d. net 


A re-statement of the original message of Buddhism, 
clearing away the over-growth of ideas and doctrines 
which later smothered it. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
MATHEMATICS 


By F. P. RAMSEY. Edited by R. B. BRAITHWAITE, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Preface by 
Professor G. E. MOORE, Litt.D. 15s. net. 

The death of Ramsey in 1930 at the height of his 
powers deprived contemporary philosophy ot one of its 
profoundest thinkers. ‘The present volume presents the 
development of his philosophic thought from the age 

of twenty to his death. 


LET’S HELP 
By SIR CHARLES BRIGHT. 4s. 6d. net 


An account of 46 good causes and their work, which 
may serve to interest people in them, 


EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


By A. H. ROBSON, M.Sc., Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net 
This book may best be described as the first part of the 
story of the raising of the school-leaving age in this 
country. It covers the years 1833 to 1876. 
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Coiour is the most powerful as it is about the cheapest 
factor in the making or marring of our houses. - By its use 
we can add point and interest to a room dull both in itself 
and in its contents. We can so display worthy pieces that 
they gain in beauty, or, by its misuse, we can murder master- 
pieces or cause them to pass unnoticed. We can change 
the apparent proportions of a room, making a low room 
higher, a long room shorter, according to our needs. More— 
there is good reason to believe that the colour of our sur- 
roundings is not without influence upon our feelings and 
actions. It is, therefore, a subject worth a considerable 
amount of attention. 

There can be no doubt that in late years colour has come 
to be used with increasing freedom and boldness; but still 
in the majority of homes one is conscious again and again of 
neglected opportunities for its proper employment. The 
principal reason for this is, I think, timidity. There is a 
general feeling that if one is an artist, with “an eye for 
colour,” it may be all very well to play about with colour 
schemes, but for the ordinary person it is better to stick to 
something ‘* safe ’’—-which, in nine cases out of ten, means 
something drab or muddled. I was staying in a friend’s 
house a little time ago when material was being chosen to 
cover a “ Chesterfield.””, From the half-dozen or so of patterns 
choice was almost unanimous on a particularly lovely fabric 
containing an unusual shade of coppery pink. What was 
my astonishment the next time I went to the house on finding 
the Chesterfield covered in a solid mass of drab material 
just about the average colour of the room and its contents. 
The result was about as near a piece of nothingness as one 
is likely to find in a three-dimensional universe. In reply 
to my enquiries my hostess explained : ‘‘ We decided on this 
in the end—you see, it is neither one thing or the other”! 

Another remark which is frequently heard in the presence 
of the slightly unusual is: “It’s very beautiful—but ” 
(hesitatingly) ‘* I don’t know if I should like to live with it.” 
Now why one should expect to tire of the beautiful—if it is 
beautiful—sooner than of the nondescript, is a question 
difficult to answer, unless it be that one never notices the 
latter at all, and so feels neither pleasure nor pain. No 
doubt behind many of these instances of timidity lie memories 
of colour schemes that have gone wrong and have had to 
be endured possibly for years. But if the main principles 
of colour usage be observed, there is no reason to anticipate 
such failures. The traps are well marked, and we shall 
examine them and their avoidance as they present themselves. 


‘ 


The first consideration in choosing a colour scheme is 
usually held to be the aspect of the room ; but at least equal 
with that I would put the question of the lead in from other 
rooms or passages. Especially in the case of the medium 
or small house is it desirable that there should be some 
feeling of a common note running through the whole. 
Though this does not mean that rooms should be alike to 
the point of dullness, it does mean that if any door be opened 
the vista beyond should not clash with one’s immediate 
surroundings. I would take this further and say that, 
except in the cases of town houses or rooms with ugly 
outleoks, the colour scheme of every room might well be 
planned with an eye to the view from the windows. One 
of the most beautiful rooms I know is set south, looking 
high across a usually sun-lit sea. The walls are distempered 
eau-de-Nil, a perfect background for some lovely Breton 
furniture, and the paint-work is a subtle heliotrope grey— 
exactly the two colours which can often be seen through 
the four french windows when small clouds cast ‘* wine- 
dark ’’ patches on the sea. 

The influence of the points of the compass on the choice 
of colours for a room is fairly well understood: one does 
not choose a cold blue for a north room, nor red nor deep 
yellow for a south. The vagaries of artificial light, too, are 
generally recognized. But the problems of colour reflection, 
which account for a large proportion of failures (at the same 
time providing us with a valuable remedy for them), are 
as a closed book to many people. To take the simplest 


The Modern Home 


Colour 


instance first: if one chooses a given colour from a book 
of distempers or enamels, and then has the walls and ¢qjj 


of a room painted with it, the result will be a far deeper 





































shade than the pattern appeared in the direct light of 

window. If carpet and curtains of the same shade be added 

both they and the walls will suffer an even more marked 

change. If, on the other hand, carpet and curtains of an 1! 

entirely different colour be added, the actual colour of tip pi 

walls, and not merely its intensity, will be profoundly modified fy 480 

—the more so if the window lighting be bright. Cleary es 

then, reflection can lead to trouble unless due allowance — 

be made in the first instance. = 
The proper procedure in choosing a colour for walls jg tp ~ 

obtain a good-sized sample, fold it in a V so that it Teflects LIBE 

on itself and then place it where carpet and curtains Can 

add their effect. If these latter have still to be chosen, 

remember at least to make allowance for their influence. 

but, unless it is utterly impossible, have patterns of then 

available at the same time and make the selection of eac, 

with an eye to the others. One cannot urge too strongly 

the importance of deciding on a definite colour scheme and 

then putting it into exact effect rather than the common N 

practice of choosing a bit at a time and then attempting 

to see what will go with it. In all cases obtain a large pattem THI 

and expose it to the influences that will bear upon it whe DR: 

in position before making a final choice. As an example [| XV 

of the result of neglecting this, I may cite a case where stair TH 

carpet of bright chestnut was wanted; and as the colour Gs 

could not be obtained from stock, a small sample of wool 

was submitted, and an order given for the carpet to be 

specially manufactured. When it was delivered and laid, $7 

it appeared bright tomato red—although comparison with 9 

the sample proved it to be an exact match. This discon § — 





certing change was due to reflection from the walls, which 
were jonquil yellow and all the more potent for being brightly 
lighted. 

Where coloured sun-curtains or screens of net are employed, 
tinted light will be transmitted through them, and this should 
be taken into account as well as other reflected tints, 
Carpets are apt to have a particularly marked effect in town 
houses, where much of the light is often down from the sky 
and horizontal light is less. It will be seen that by calling 
reflection to our aid much can be done to modify colours 
that may have come vut not quite as expected. The following 
points will also help. Any colour appears more vivid when 
placed in contrast with its complementary colour—i.c., that 
colour or mixture of colours which complete the spectrum. 
Thus red appears more red when contrasted with green; 
blue with orange. Conversely, any colour is sobered down 
by the proximity of colours near to it in shade: brown will 
subdue red to some extent ; dead white an over-vivid yellov. 
I was once present when some friends brought home a dull 
—not to say depressing—maroon carpet to which they hai 
been attracted by lowness of.price and thickness of pile (it 
was for their bedroom), rather than by any charm of colott. 
It was not an inspiring start for a colour scheme ;_ but when 
I next saw the carpet a transformation had been effected in 
its appearance. It was displayed against paintwork which 
had been enamelled a dark peacock-blue—with the resilt 
that I wondered how we could ever have considered it a dull 
colour. In contrast with the blue it had taken on a most 
attractive wine shade. 

A final word of warning should be given on the actual 
process of choosing colours, before we approach the various 
methods of employing them in decoration. Never choose 
colours when tired ; and never go on choosing for long ata 
time. The colour sense grows jaded very quickly, and rest 
becomes essential. A test of this is to gaze for a few moments 
at a piece of bright, strongly lighted material, and then look 
at a plain white surface. Superimposed on this will be seen 
an image of the former material complementary in colour t 
the original. To frustrate these optical pranks it is wise t 
check each decision the following morning, when the eyes att 
rested. G. M. BoumpPunrey. 

(To be continued.) 
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Gardens & Gardening 
A Short List of Books 
’ Recommended by and Obtainable from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


is now ready, and will be sent post free on request. 


In this list will be found books dealing with everything 
connected with Gardens and Gardening, and covering 
such subjects as Daily Work in the Garden, Greenhouse 
Management, Colour Schemes, Herbaceous Borders, 
Pruning, Fruit Growing, Vegetable Culture, Nature 
Talks, Bulbs, Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Rock Gardens, etc., etc. 


Write for the List to-day. 
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, Demy 8vo. Red Buckram, gilt lettered. 12s. 6d. net. 
This story, a magnificent piece of work, ten thousand words in length, 
demonstrates clearly that Rhys Davies is indeed the artist in words the 
critics consider him to be. 
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(SECOND SERIES). Compiled by Gilbert H. Fabes and William A. 
— Foreword by William A. Foyle. Introduction by Gilbert H. 
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one of the standard works for book-collectors as it gives practical informa- 
tion not to be found in ordinary bibliographies. Limited Editicn of 1,000 
copies. Uniform with pioneer volume. Med. 8vo, Black Buckram. Hand- 
Made paper. 15s. net. Ready in June. 
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“Spectator’’ Competitions 


In our issue of April 1th we began a new series of weekly 
competitions. These competitions will be set aliernately by two 
competition editors, who will endeavour to cover a wide field of 
topical and literary subjects. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 

Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of 
the paper only. The name and address, or pseudonym, of the 
competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 

When a word limit is set words must be counted and the 
number given. 

No entries can be returned. 

Prizes may be divided atthe discretion of the judge, or withheld 
if no entry reaches the required standard. 

The judge reserves the right to print or quote from any entry. 

The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be 
entered into on the subject of the award. 

Entries must be addressed to:—The Editor, The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope 
Competition No. ( »; 


The result. of Competition No. 1 will appear in our 
next issue. 





Competition No. 2 (Set by “ Scapavay.”) 

*“It is to be feared,” said the Times of April 13th, 
“that the sale-room is the only place where Johnson’s 
Dictionary receives much honour to-day.” This unde- 
served neglect is doubtless due largely to the fact that 
the work in question, having been compiled in the 
eighteenth century and never revised since, is out of 
touch with modern idiom. We are prompted to offer 
a prize of three guineas for the best suggestions as to 
how Dr. Johnson would have defined in his Dictionary 
four of the following words, supposing him to have 
been familiar with their modern usage: (no single 
definition should exceed one hundred words in length) :— 


Bye-pass—personality—night-club—stunt— 
cocktail—sensation—crusade—psychoanalyst 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, April 27th. 
The result of this competition will appear in our issue of May 9th. 


Competition No. 3 (Set by “Dvau.”) 


A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a Little Essay on 
Motoring, in not less than one hundred and fifty or more 
than two hundred and fifty English words of one 
syllable. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 4th. 
The result of this competition will appear in our issue of May 16th. 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel articles 
published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel 
Manager, The Srrcrator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


All Hellas in a Day 


[From A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WE remained on deck till the Corinth Canal was reached. 
Now the moon was high in the heavens, and as we silently 
entered that narrow waterway it transmuted the golden-brown 
walls of cliff that towered above the oily black channel. By 
daylight these might seem to be but the vertical sides of a 
trench gouged unmercifully out of the tough: flesh -of the 
isthmus. ‘To-night they slipped past like walls of smooth 
cyclopean masonry ushering the awed pilgrim into some 
colossal temple of the mysteries. 

The noisier of our fellow-passengers left the ship at Loutraki, 
the new watering-place at the foot of the Geranian Mountains. 
Profiting by the unwonted silence, we turned in for a few hours. 

When we awoke the moon had set, but the sun had not yet 
risen. The ship was turning out of the Gulf of Corinth into the 
narrow Gulf of Itea. The sky of translucent saffron was cut 
off sharply by hills that stood up like a jagged sheet of greenish- 
black metal. Tints of black and green and yellow mingled 
2nd blended on the surface of the water in a thousand kaleido- 
scopic reflections. There were mountains ahead. Parnassus 
was hidden from us, but the loftier summit of Mount Chiona 
was plainly visible. A few moments later its limestone white- 
ness was tinged with evanescent rose-like sunlight strained 
through coloured glass on to the bare stone of a cathedral wall. 
in the distance a long row of little houses at the waterside 

betokened Itea. 





———— 
A motor swept us rapidly upwards to Delphi, ; 
way the road lay through ‘sine! soneest olive prove ali 
Then in a few swift sweeping curves we were lifted abo 
sea of olives that stretched away to where Amphisga Ve tha 
Frankish castle above those silvery waves. Higher ane 
the road bore us. At one corner we met a file of camehtit 
high with merchandise, sole descendants of that hard Pile 
which Ibrahim Pasha brought to the wars a century Y strain 
At Delphi we paused at the Hotel of Parnassus to bey 
off avga matia ** eggs with eyes ” or, in simpler langua Teaktast 
Our plans were quickly laid. It was now half-past eight, fi, 
mules could be.foddered and saddled by ten, and by — 
the muleteers could meet us at Arachova where the », 
ended. This would leave us time to renew acquaintarica yi 
the classical antiquities of Delphi and, continuing by = og 
stroll about Arachova with a little time to spare. ty 

Thus we came once again to behold the ruined sanee 
of the Pythian Apollo. It had been springtime when we 
last there, and there had been waving corn in the fields ba 
campanula among the dislocated seats of the Stadium 
emerald lizards sunning themselves and a scarlet blate 
poppies. Now it was early autumn, and Delphi appear 
somehow graver and more mature. 

There seemed, moreover, to be an added austerity in th 
scene. Far away, beyond the olive groves, the Gulf was brit 
cobalt enamel that had hardened within dusty golden cloiso 
of the shore. The mountain slopes which once were vivid vith 
green were now ash-grey paling in the distance into smo. 
blue, save where the newly shaven cornfields added an Ochreoys 
tinge to the neutral palette. 

In half an hour the car climbed the twelve hundred fey 
which sunder Delphi from Arachova. The town spray 
lazily athwart a sloping ridge of Parnassus, and its ty, 
sharply projecting promontories are like the upturned togs ¢' 
some bucolic sleeper. Its spirit is Romaic rather than Hellen 
Turning its back upon the lordly dwellers on Parnassus it take, 
pride rather in the beauty of its women, the vigour of jx 
mountain shepherds, the victory that Karaiskakis won her. 
and the pyramid that he made of Turkish heads, the wool ani 
the black and white rugs for which the town is famed throwsh. 
out Greece. Everywhere among those irregular, stone-buil 
balconied houses washed in white and blue we came upu 
women spinning. 

The five hours’ ride, to the monastery of St. Luke in Phocis 
was tiring by reason of its monotony, although our lim) 
surrendered themselves without discomfort to the jolting gait 
and the rug-covered wooden saddles. In two hours we had 
turned our backs on the towering cliffs of Parnassus and the 
Schiste, the ** divided road” where Oedipus slew his father, 
The monks received us kindly in their cell-encircled cout: 
yard. We ate chicken and drank resinated wine with the 
bearded Abbot, and slept on divans in the guest-chamber, 
There were fleas, mosquitos, sand-flies and bugs. The very 
house-flies bit. 

The night was an alternation of storm and flooding moon- 
light. The morning dawned through a chill drizzle, and an 
opaque mist clothed the range which we were to cross that day, 
We rose cheerlessly and descended into the courtyard. The 
shaggy monks who had been droning their morning service 
offered us uncooked maize in their bare palms. 

The church was built of weathered red brick arranged in the 
Byzantine manner in decorative patterned courses. _ Inside 
were the mosaics; some of the finest examples of that eternally 
misunderstood Byzantine art, as essentially subjective and 
representational as Hellenic art is objective and _ rational. 
Through the scaffolding erected for their preservation the 
Pantokrator looked down upon us with a baleful glare, and 
the five Archangels stared us out of countenance. 

As we clambered down into the deserted valley and upa 
rocky path, half track, half stream, the sun dispersed ou 
miasmic forebodings. Soon we were winding up the mus- 
haunted slopes of Helicon where the yellow autumn crocuses 
shone like glow-worms among the dusky fir-trees. Soon we 
were on a high woody ridge near the summit, hailing as We 
passed them the grey-smocked, black-capped shepherds 
Soon, all too soon, we had lowered ourselves down a very 
ladder of a path on to a barren plateau at the far edge of whieh 
we almost tripped over the first hidden houses of Livadia. 

Here was that oracle of Trophonius of which Pausanias hasleft 
an account that is fascinating. Beyond the busy water-millsat 
the spot where the Herkyna seems to issue from the vast rock 
whereon the Catalans built their citadel we found a maze ol 
caves and niches which may well mark the springs of Lethe 
and Mnemosyne. But Lethe has triumphed, for the exatt 
site has been forgotten. 

In the afternoon we caught a train which brought us back 
to Athens forty-eight hours after we had left it. We had 
“hustled” perhaps. But it is mental and not physical 
“hustling ” which destroys the soul. With all that we had 
seen we had not surfeited ourselves. Our tour had been al 
epitome of Hellenic civilization, the ancient, the mediaeval and 
the modern. We had apprehended the glory that was Greet, 
the:glamour that? was Byzantium, and the sturdy Romat 
peasant culture. All Hellas ina day .... 
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ORWAY for the holiday 
N that is different. Think 

of lunch in London and 
tea next day in Norway and you 
at once realise that a short journey 
takes you into the most amazing 
scenery the wide world has to 
offer. Snow-capped heights and 
sunlit waters, wooden houses and 
quaint customs—old world villages 
in green valleys. A_ pleasant 
surprise at every turn. A climate 
that lures you out, and bracing 
tonic air that makes life a real joy 
—a welcome from lovable folk 
that makes you sorry to leave. 
Norway is near, Norway is beauti- 
ful, Norway is different from any 
other country in the world. Make 
your first visit this year—it won’t 
be your last. 


NORWAY 


INCLUSIVE HOLIDAY TOURS. 
Examples: 13 days £16, 21 days £41. 
First-class throughout. 
Illustrated booklets free on request to Norwegian 
State Railways, 21, Cockspur Street, London, 


and B. & N. Line, Royal Mail Ltd., 25, Whitehall, 
London, or to all leading Tourist Agents. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Awaiting the Budget 


Wiruts a day or two of this article being in the hands 
of readers of the Spectator, the Budget for 1931-2 will 
have been introduced by Mr. Snowden in the House of 
Commons and Exchequer secrets, which on this occasion, 
have, as is usual, been well preserved, will have been 
disclosed. Needless to say, therefore, no useful purpose 
could be served at the moment by hazarding guesses as 
to the manner in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may elect to meet his anticipated deficit. On the other 
hand, it may, perhaps, be useful to recall some of the 
main points in the financial records of recent years, 
all of which have their bearing, or should have their 
bearing, upon the manner in which the Chancellor 
elects to deal with his present problem. 

In passing I would like to suggest that those who desire 
to obtain in handy form a complete record of the main 
features of National Revenue and Expenditure for 
the past decade should procure last Saturday’s issue of 
the Economist which contained a Budget Supplement 
giving a very close analysis of the National Accounts 
over a period of years, with special reference to the 
statistics of the National Debt. 

GrowTH ON EXPENDITURE. 

In considering the general conduct of the National 
Finances over a period of years I think it is fair to suggest 
that the merit or otherwise of such conduct should be 
tested by the results which have actually accrued. If, 
for example, the heavy taxation of capital continued 
since the War had brought about more prosperous 
conditions in the country and added to the general 
employment and well-being of the community, there 
would be much to be said for those responsible for the 
conduct of the national affairs, even if it has meant that 
there has been a considerable transfer of wealth from 
one section of the community to the other. Unfortunately, 
however, as we know only too well, the state of affairs in 
this country as regards new wealth production, employ- 
ment and general trade prosperity was never worse than 
it is to-day—at all events, not within the recollection of 
the present generation. Even previous to the War, 
expenditure for Social Services was piling up very 
rapidly, so that for the year 1912-13 the total of 
£189,000,000 showed an increase in the total Expenditure 
of fully £10,000,000 over that for the preceding year. 
Then came the years of the War, and in the figures given 
by the Economist those years are excluded and comparison 
commences with the year 1923-24, when the total Ex- 
penditure was £789,000,000, the Accounts for that 
year, however, yielding a Surplus of about £48,000,000. 

In the following year Expenditure had risen to 
£796,000,000 but there was still a Surplus of nearly 
£4,000,000. Whether these Surpluses afforded too great 
a temptation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer of that 
period it is impossible to say, but, at all events, the 
Expenditure in 1925-26 jumped to £826,000,000 and in 
the following year to £842,000,000 and in both of those 
years there were heavy Deficits. Possibly these Deficits 
may have offered some warning just as the previous 
Surpluses produced temptation. At all events, for 
1927-28 the Expenditure was lower at £839,000,000, the 
year yielding a small Surplus, while in the following 
year the Expenditure was cut to £818,000,000, the year 
closing with a Surplus of £18,000,000. 


Tue Comine DEFIcir. 

Then following two years of Surpluses comes the 
fresh movement towards enlarged expenditure. In 
1929-30 Expenditure rose to £829,000,000 while last 
vear the total under Mr. Snowden’s régime was no less 
than £881,000,000 and for both of those years there were 
heavy Deficits. By this time, however, the Socialist 
Government may be said to have got the bit between 
its teeth and so far from there being a reduction in 
Expenditure Estimates for the current year, there is a 
further increase to record. Indeed, so far as may be 
judged, the rise in Expenditure, coupled with a declining 
Revenue owing to the trade depression, together with 
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the fact that Mr. Snowden will not have £j9 
to draw upon in the Rating Relief Fund, makes jt lik 
that there will be a prospective Deficit to meet in ely 
Budget of at least £40,000,000. the 

TAXATION TENDENCIES. 
Before even considering what general principles shoul 

guide the Chancellor of the Exchequer in dealing Ps 
the present situation, it may be useful to note the pa 
tendency of taxation during the years to which he 
just referred. In the year 1923-24, for example, ~ 
there were. considerable realized Surpluses, indir 
taxation was reduced materially, the Tea duty comin 
down from 8d. to 4d., the Sugar duty from 25s, gq 8 
ewt. to 11s. 8d. per ewt., while Coffee and Cocoa duc 
were halved and Entertainments duty was reduc 
Again in 1928 the Sugar duty was further reduced ani 
in 1929 the Tea duty was entirely repealed. As agging 
these concessions in the matter of indirect taxation the 
only new imposts between 1925 and 1930 included certain ff 1 
Silk duties, a slight increase in Tobacco duties, a small jy Od 
increase on Wines and an addition to the Beer duty, Tp Hotel 
only relief given to the Income Tax payer was in 1993. 7 
when the tax was lowered from 5s. to 4s. 6d. and jy “4 
1925-26 when it was lowered to 4s. This latter reduction, If the 1 
came to an end last year when the rate was raised ong miu 
again to 4s. 6d. so that on balance the Income Tax ha § ™ 
only been reduced 6d. since 1922. Not merely, howeye, | ™™ 
has the reduction in Income Tax been trifling but th @ 2 
Super Tax payer has had his burden steadily increased, ps 
In 1921-22 the income limit for Super Tax was lowere) & third 
from £5,000 to £2,000 and whereas in the pre-War yeay 
the receipts from Super Tax or Surtax were only jus 
over £3,000,000, the yicld last year was nearly £68,000,0, § ™ 
Moreover, while the burden of Income Tax has bec eS 
increased, the area of its application has been narrowed & 41,0 
in the sense that abatements in the ease of small income f redu 
and in the case of those with wives and families have § '! 
placed increasingly the burden of direct taxation up po 
the few as opposed to the many. reas 

Nor must it be forgotten that direct taxation does not § han 
end with Income Tax and Surtax, for Estate Duties have § °™ 
to be taken into consideration. In the year before the be 
War the Exchequer receipts from these duties aggregated J 7 
£27,000,000 ; last year they totalled nearly £83,000,000, § smo 
and, speaking broadly, it may be said that the aggregate J pf 
revenue from Estate Duties over a period of years con- ~ 
siderably exceeds the net reduction achieved in the I this 
National Debt. In other words, there has been a very § to: 
real inroad upon the nation’s capital. inv 

TAXING THE Few. De 

Indeed, nothing is more striking in any examination 
of the National Accounts over recent years—and the 
result would be still more striking if the examination weit i 
further back—than the manner in which extravagance in Jf 9, 
the National Expenditure has been facilitated by the § m 
burden falling upon the few rather than upon the entire & she 
community. In other words, the principle of “w § ™® 
taxation without representation” has, in the truest ry 
sense of the word, been violated. In 1913-14 direct & 4 
taxation totalled £78,000,000, or 47.9 per cent. of the § to 
whole of taxation, while indirect taxation aggregatel r 
£85,000,000, or 52.1 per cent. of the total of Revenue. : 
Last year the total of revenue from direct taxation wa § 4 
£438,000,000, or 62.2 per cent. of the whole, while indiret § 9) 
taxation amounted to only £266,000,000, or 37.8 per cent. me 
of the whole. Thus, it will be seen that between 1918-14 : 
and 1930-31 direct taxation rose by 462 per cent., & § ;,, 
compared with a rise of 213 per cent. in the case of indirect & al 
taxation. Local rates have also risen enormously. Pe 

JUDGMENT BY REeEsvutts. 

It is, I think, impossible to study these figures without 
forming at least two conclusions. The first is that the J 
shifting of the burden of taxation to the few, and therefore } 
to the weak section of the community, as expressed it § 





voting power, has automatically removed what might 
(Continued on page 685.) 
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Certain J THE fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Rio Tinto 
A § Company, Ltd., was held on the 16th inst. at the Cannon Street 
smal Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
- The tye Right Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (chair- 
1923.91 man of the board), presided. 
and jn The Secretary (Mr. R. H. Beecher) read the notice convening 
Luction the meeting and the auditors’ report for the year 1930. The 
d Once fy minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read. 
‘aX has The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—I presume that you will as 
We % yual take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) 
= I desire to-day to direct your attention to the affairs of your 
ut the company under three headings: First, as they were in 1930; 
reased, MH ycond, as they arc now, and probably will be in the near future ; 
Were| # third, what we may expect in a more distant future. 
ae Position IN 1930. 
Mn First, 1930. Tho balance-sheet, revenue account, and appro- 
Ae priation account now before you tell the story in bald outline. 
+ beer The capital remains unaltered and the reserve fund remains at 
rowed H 1,000,000. The investment and general development fund is 
Comes | reduced from £2,598,259 17s. 2d. to £2,000,000. The portion of 
have the fund which last year was in cash was drawn upon to pay for 
the concentrator and sintering plant and some other new equipment 
Upon BH to an amount of approximately £325,000. This is the principal 
reason for the reduction in the cash shown as at bankers and in 
Snot | hand. With this knowledge you are able from the balance-shect, 
have @ compared with last year’s, to gauge the amount of depreciation 
: which has had to be met on stocks, stores, plant, and investments. 
© the Inall it came to very nearly £900,000. 
gated Thanks to the provision of unapplied depreciation funds 
),000, Hf amounting to £450,000 held in suspense out of the undivided 
egate profits of recent prosperous years, plus capital appreciation 
con. f alized on the sale of investments amounting in balance to approxi- 
the mately £150,000, plus amounts charged off to working expenses 
this year, we were able to purge our assets of all depreciation and 
Very @ to present you with balanced accounts into which all quoted 
investments, including our Davison Chemical Company holdings, 
are brought at the very low values ruling in the stock markets at 
F December 31 last. 
ation 
| the BALANCE-SHEET OF GREAT STRENGTH. 
went It is interesting to note in passing that alone among our major 
ce in holdings our investments in Rhokana Corporation, formerly 
" Rhodesian Congo Border Concessions, Ltd., showed no depreciation 
the on book costs and required no writing down. Our actual balance- 
ntie # sheet position, therefore, is one of great strength. The true quick 
“no & liabilities at December 31 were almost exactly three-quarters of 
nest 4 million sterling, made up of creditors on open account £310,137 
2 (i, the £410,137 shown in the accounts under this heading less 
Irect HF £100,000 set aside as a provision in suspense against taxes expected 
the to be levied, but not yet actually assessed), £324,292 provision for 
ate| | mcome-taxes, and £119,313 liability on investments, a total of 
nue. £753,000, and that is all. 
was Our quick assets, on the other hand, are cash £366,212, trade 
; debtors £540,730, stocks and stores £579,999, a total of nearly 
rect £1,500,000, quite apart from something over £2,500,000 of invest- 
ent. ments taken, for quoted securities, at market value on December 31. 
14 In view of the economic position of the world in general, and the 
as base metal and chemical industries in particular, that, I think, 
indicates the real strength of your company’s position. You will 
rect HF also notice that wo brought in no profits from subsidiary com- 
panies, but carried them forward in the books of those companies. 
THe REVENUE Account. 
out Turning now to the revenue account for 1930, you will see that 
the § our net trading profit plus interest, &c., is over £1,100,000, but 
‘ore @ that there is a deduction of no less than £454,725 before we reach 
in & the available balance of £686,966. That is a big deduction, but 
ht t includes a great pars of the load of taxes piled on us by the 
4 Governments under which we work. I think shareholders should 





realize what a burden our taxes are. J have been on the board of 














this company for seven years—that is, since 1924—and during 
that time we have actually made a total distributable operating 
profit of over £10,500,000 sterling, after providing for depreciation, 
reserves, losses, bad debts, and all other debits, but of this total 
the Governments have taken from us in taxes £5,305,800, while 
shareholders will have received net after this dividend is paid 
£5,268,555. In other words, one-half of our total effort for seven 
years has gone in meeting tax demands. I am sorry to say that 
there does not appear to be much hope of relief. On the contrary, 
there are new threats of taxation everywhere. 


SPANISH TAXATION. 


In Spain we are threatened with a revision of the percentago 
basis of the profits tax for six years. This has nothing to do with 
our old tax troubles. It is just another turn of the screw, and I 
must say that I think that the figure proposed by the Spanish 
Taxes Jury is inequitable. An appeal to the Minister of Finance 
is now pending, and I cannot believe that the manifest justice of 
our claim, as [ see it, will not be obvious to him. As I havo 
indicated, we have already provided in suspense £100,000 against 
taxes not yet assessed. This sum is intended to go towards meeting 
this new assessment, and if the amount we ultimately have to pay 
should exceed what we have provided, as I expect it will, we shall 
be able to deal with it in a manner which will prevent its becoming 
too oppressive a burden on any one year. This state of affairs 
and its essential unfairness have only become manifest in the last 
few days. 

It is really preposterous that the basis of the Spanish profits 
taxes of the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 should be under discussion 
in 1931, and very little less so that the taxes of 1926, 1927, and 
1928 should also be open to review now. I am not now talking of 
the basis as such, but of the date of decision as to the basis. How- 
ever, there it is. Preposterous or not, it is a fact. 


IncREASING GOVERNMENT DEMANDS. 

Taxes, therefore, past, present, and future, or, simultaneously, 
all three, as some of ours seem to be, explain the big difference 
between the net trading profit and the balance available for dis- 
tribution. Please do not forget that for seven years now, 1924— 
1930, more than 50 per cent. of your company’s real operating 
profit has been taken from you by the Governments under which 
we work, and remember that you pay these taxes in fact, though 
not in name; you pay them through getting smaller dividends. 
I regret to say that for 1930 the situation is much worse. The 
Governments are taking 66 per cent. and you will get 33 per cent. 
of the distributed operating profit. That, of course, is because 
1929 was a good year and 1930 relatively a bad one, and because 
there is always a lag in taxes even when provision has been mado 
in suspense in the really appropriate year. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


Now, will you please turn to the appropriation account. 
The balance of the year, as we have seen, is £686,966 6 1 
which with the balance brought forward .. 203,650 12 10 


_ 
- 


gives us a total to appropriate £890,616 15 


of this - a ne ea 
has already been paid out in 
interim dividends. We suggest 
a further distribution of pre- 
cisely the same amount aa 
i.e., a final dividend of 2s. 6d. on 
the Preference shares and 10s. 
on the Ordinary shares, making 


for the year 506,250 0 0 


£384,366 18 11 


leaving 
to be carried forward in revenue account, 7.¢e., an amount equal to 
18 per cent. on the 425,000 Ordinary shares. 

(Continued on page 684.) 
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It has been represented to me that this in these times is a big 
amount to carry forward when only 20 per cent. dividend is being 
paid. It is, but it is better to’ be safe than sorry, and that brings 
me to my second heading, your company’s position as it is now 
and probably will be in the near future. 


Remember we produce and sell sulphur in the form of pyrites, 
iron, both in ore and sinter, and copper, both for electrolytic 
refining and as refined. Our sulphur goes principally into acid for 
agricultural fertilizer ; our iron into steel, mainly on the Continent 
of Europe ; and our copper into electrical machines and installations, 
into fire boxes, and largely through Birmingham, into multitudinous 
articles of copper and brass. 


DIMINISHED DEMAND FOR FERTILIZERS. 


We all know something of the state of agriculture throughout the 
world. It is deplorable, especially from our point of view. The 
consumption of fertilizers has fallen and is still falling. The steel 
and iron trades are nearly as bad. Indeed, the ironmasters of the 
world appear to be almost buried under their enormous stocks of 
raw materials. One of our customers had at the end of 1930 in 
stock and paid for 7,500,000 tons of iron ore. This firm reports 
that they cannot take another ton for two years at least. In 
copper, in spite of a restriction on output, in which we are sharing, 
stocks are not far short of four months’ supply, and as one quarter 
of 1931 has already gone the copper mines of the world would 
only have to produce for five months from now, on a normal scale, 
to meet world requirements for this year. 


THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK. 


In other words, the immediate outlook is very gloomy. It is 
irue that we can produce copper as cheaply as anyone, probably 
more cheaply than any other mine in the world so far as the essential 
part of our output is concerned, and though copper could still fall 
a long way before we should begin to worry about producing at a 
loss, our profit is severely cut by present prices. So what shall I 
say about our immediate outlook ? Our balance-sheet position is 
absolutely sound. We have a comfortable carry-forward. We 
have our new Debenture money just coming in. We are, all things 
considered, shipping fair quantities of ore. We are producing up 
to our full quota of copper. Our new concentrator and sintering 
plant are in operation, but limited, of course, by the quota 
restrictions. Our properties are well equipped. 


I cannot think of anything we have left undone that it was in 
our power to do, but the immediate future of world trade we cannot 
foresee and certainly we cannot control. If it were not for the tax 
nightmare, I should, I think, be less cautious in my outlook, but as 
I see all Governments under which we work turning not only upon 
us, but also upon their own children whose economic activities 
they exist to protect and sucking the life blood out of them, I 
cannot help feeling that the present economic distress must continue 
yet awhile, at least to the end of 1931, and this brings me to the 
future outlook of our company. 


A Yrar or ANXIETIES AND DIFFICULTIES. 


Last year I spoke at length on the outlook. I then said, “I 
sherefore look for a period of anxiety and difficulty in the pyrites 
vrade, and your company can escape neither the anxiety nor the 
difficulty.” Since then we have had a full year of those anxieties 
and difliculties. ‘The economic storm has raged round us without 
ceasing while the Governments continue to demand and take their 
pound of flesh ; only this year between them they are taking two 
pounds and making our difficulties and our customers’ difficulties 
so much worse. Last year, speaking of copper, I said, “ Suppose 
the price were hammered down to 12 cents, what would happen ? 
Development would stop and the coming cuprification of industry 
would be made impossible except at famine prices.” The price 
has been hammered down far below 12 cents. Development is 
stopping, mines are closing, and when this depression passes copper 
is certainly going to rise sharply in price. 


Present Depression SLOwLy PASSING. 


When this depression passes! When will it pass? In this 
country I believe it is passing now, and as recovery makes heedway 
here the economic sky will lighten elsewhere. It will be a slow 
business this recovery, but it will come. It will be held back 
by political unrest in this country, and in that, it will be delayed 
by obsolete provisions in the banking laws and regulations of 
countries that now have great stocks of gold which they do not 
quite know how best to make use of, but in spite of all difficulties 
recovery will come. That is my firm belief. When it does come 
we shall reap the benefit. 

Yor the future of this company I am a confirmed optimist. 
I believe that through our interests in Rhodesia, concerning which 
1 addressed you at some length a month ago, through our interests 
in the United States in the Pyrites Company, the Davison Chemical 


2, 
Just look at our position. At a time when it jg possi 
foresee a return to prosperity within a few years, at Leaaiyd to 
copper prices will certainly rise sharply as a direct Teenie ‘ 
shaking out of the weak producers now going on before 0 of thy 
we are concerned through investments already made and he 
the investment of our new debenture money, now bein neh 
in Rhokana Corporation, Limited, in the development of re 
I believe will ultimately be one of the greatest and cheapest what 
producers in the world. ' CODper 


PROBLEMS IN SPAIN. 


In Spain we are equipped and ready to live through any peri 
of depression in copper prices that any producer can face nM 
as our costs of production are concerned. One risk 
taxation, another political. It is impossible for the 
foresee what is going to happen, but political chang 
are no new experiences to us. Throughout our long 
have worked under Republican, Dictatorial, and Monarchicg| 
Spanish Governments. As a matter of historic interest, it 
from a Spanish Republican Government by an Act of the Corte 
that we received the freehold of the mines at and around jy 
Tinto. 


At each time of change problems have had to be solved and 
difficulties overcome, but there is no reason to suppose that in 
future our treatment will be essentially different from what it 
has always been, regardless of the form of Government in bej 
It would not be right for me to say more at this moment. jy 
are not concerned with the political problems of Spain, but I cy, 
I think, say this, that I hope nothing will be done by the Spanish 
authorities to force down through crippling taxation, nomingly 
applied to the company or otherwise, the standard of living anj 
well-being of our employees which we have been able to do » 
much in recent years to raise. 


there jg 
moment ty 
eS I Spain 

h Istory We 


When the tide turns and prices are moving upward the ming 
in Spain should be able once again to yield a rich harvest to th 
Spanish Government, the employees, and to the shareholdes 
alike. 


PROSPECTS OF THE AMERICAN INTEREST. 


Through the Davison Company, whose shares in our books 
have been written down to the very low level of stock marke 
prices on December 3lst last, we have a prospect of sharing in 
the prosperity of American agriculture, when that great industry 
passes out of its present state of malaise. It is certain to recover, 
In the meantime, we believe that the Davison business is essen. 
tially sound and that the Davison Chemical Company itself and 
all its subsidiaries, including Silica Gel, will win thréugh the period 
of economic devastation in the United States of* America. We 
have taken special pains to satisfy ourselves on these points, 
Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Preston, Mr. Gray and I have all visited tho 
Davison and Silica Gel plants in the course of the year, and one 
of our most trusted and reliable officers has spent some months 
in America going fully into the financial and business position, 
with the result I have just stated. 


Minerals Separation, Limited, in which, as I told you last year, 
we are very large shareholders, is doing well. The Pyrites Con. 
pany, Limited, continues to do its work efficiently and well and 
is winning through the depression without causing us anxiety. 
The Pyrites Company Incorporated has a first-class plant at 
Wilmington. I believe no other plant of the sort anywhere equals 
it in equipment and technical efficiency. It is, of course, feeling 
the strain of low prices, but under its able management is holding 
up its end of our widespread organization, 


PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN PyRITES CORPORATION. 


The European Pyrites Corporation is, all things considered, doing 
wonderfully well. It is not causing us any worry, though, of cours, 
the state of the markets is affecting it, too. The retirement of Mr. 
Hunter on pension after his many years of faithful service to the 
company is deeply regretted by all of us, as it is by his many friends 
among our customers and associates. We feel confident that, in 
spite of any changes of personnel, this part of our organization wil 
continue to play its part in our affairs with efficiency and success. 


Technically, the progress during the year under review ha 
been satisfactory. In view of the state of markets we have no 
thought it wise to push forward too rapidly with some of our new 
processes, but on the technical side difticulties have been overcome 
and new knowledge gained which will be usefully applied when the 
tide turns. 


Tur OvutTLtook Furn or Horr. 


Tn short, the outlook for the future is good ; indeed, it is full of 
hope and promise. ‘The organization is efficient ;_ the plants are well 
maintained ; the financial structure is sound. The years of preps 
ration for this period of depression were not misdirected. i 

month’s experience shows that the preparation was on tho right 
lines, though I must admit that I at least did not envisage fully » 
advance either the severity of the depression or the suddenness of 
its onset. Nor had I fully pictured to myself the weight of the 
economic blows we should receive, but then I have still to meet the 
man in any walk of life who really foresaw it all so clearly that hem 





Company, and Silica Gel Corporation, as well as through ali cur 
interests in Europe, we shall benefit in no smail way. 


(Continued on page 685.) 
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all the precautions that he would have taken if he had 
pril, 1928, the knowledge we all have in April, 1931. 

Last year I ended my remarks to you with these words: “ There 
.. depression ahead, but we have foresecn its coming, and if hard 
- os and hard working have been any use in preparing your 
: y to meet it, it is well prepared. Nothing we can do, how- 
pond eliminate the unpleasant effects of world-wide extrava- 
pa and if that, as I believe is the case, is going to produce un- 
Sant distortion of the old familiar trade cycle, then we shall have 
to suffer with the others, but, I hope, not so much as the others.” 

Ican add this year : We have not suffered so much as some of 
others; we are not going to suffer so much, and when the tide 
we aro going to reap the benefit of our preparations. 
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Hicu TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF. 


Allow me in conclusion to express my sense of deep gratitude to 
4] members of the company’s staff at home and abroad for the 
d way they have worked throughout a most difficult and 
trying year and for the cheerful manner with which they have 
responded to the extra demands made on their time, energy and 
patience, even when the exigencies of the moment have forced on us 
il the labours of a seven-day week. 

Nor can I end without placing on record our profound sense of 
joss caused by the untimely deaths of Dr. Millar, Mr. Timmis, and 
other highly valued members of our staff. We have never had such 
ayear a3 this has been for illness and death among our staff and 
employees, due, I fear, to the terrible strain under which they have 
al been working. JI sometimes think that to the staff Rio Tinto is 
not a company in the ordinary sense, but almost a religion. Of the 
men who have passed on this year we can say: ‘‘ They were faithful 
uito death.” 

Ibeg to move: ‘“‘ That the report and accounts for 1930, which 
have been submitted, be adopted and passed.” 

Mr. J. N. Buchanan, D.S.O., M.C.—I have much pleasure in 
gconding the resolution. 

After certain questions had been replied to by the Chairman, the 
solution was carried unanimously. 

The payment of a dividend as recommended was then approved. 

Mr. G. W. Gray and Mr. J. Gordon Macleod, the retiring directors, 
were unanimously re-elected. 

The auditors, Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co., were re- 
eppointed. 


gplendi 


VoTE oF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. Percy H. Joseph, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
congratulated him on having brought their company so successfully 
through so catastrophic a year. There had been a terrible fall in the 
prices of all basic commodities, which economists attributed either 
to over-production or to the maldistribution of the world’s gold. 
He believed that while both schools of thought were correct the fall 
had been fundamentally brought about by the natural reverse 
ution from the exaggerated upward swing of the pendulum. 

Roughly speaking, great panics had happened at 54-year intervals, 
and the minor falls in prices 20 and 18 years between. There was 
one basic commodity which, when its price was rising, the trade of 
the world prospered, and when it fell the reverse happened, and that 
was pig iron. 

He admired the bold policy pursued by the directors in the recent 
past in the affairs of their great company. The present stock of 
copper metal refined was not at all out of the way. Next year a 
cyclic rise in the price of pig iron was due to begin in the United 
States, and he thought that from then a gradual rise in the price 
of all commodities would be witnessed and a gradual return to 
prosperous times, in which their company should fully share. 

The vote was unanimously accorded, and the Chairman having 
expressed his thanks the meeting then terminated. 








YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... Fee Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund eee eee ose ae ace Yen 115,000,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tin (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, T'singtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
paces and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 





Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 682.) 


have been a curb on national extravagance. The other 
conclusion is that neither the growth in expenditure nor 
the piling of the burden of taxation upon the few appears 
to have had a beneficial effect upon the country as a whole. 
On the contrary, resources which should have been avail- 
able for industrial development have been severely 
encroached upon, capital has been discouraged and 
confidence has been impaired. Whether these are con- 
siderations which will weigh with the Chancellor when 
framing his Budget proposals remains to be seen. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes - 


Most MARKETS WEAK. 
DEPRESSION has been writ large over the Stock Exchange 
during the past week, and although British Government stocks 
have been among the firmest spots, the fact remains that the 
shadow of the Budget and the oppression of high national 
expenditure continue to be the main factors operating on 
markets through an increasing lack of confidence. Securities 
connected with Home industries have been particularly de- 
pressed, the outstanding feature being the further heavy fall 
in Home Railways, some of which have established fresh low 
records during the week. In the Foreign market the flatness 
of Brazil Bonds has been a feature, some apprehension ap- 
parently being felt with regard to recommendations which have 
to be made for getting the country back on a sound financial 
basis. Scrips of new issues of capital have also been depressed, 
and, indeed, one of the many influences adversely affecting 
markets is the mass of undigested stocks which is held by 
underwriters. During the week a fresh low record has been 
established in the price of Rubber. 

* * * * 

EAGLE Srar. 
The Report and accounts of the Eagle, Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Company for 1930 show that the general 
operations of the company progressed satisfactorily, and from 
the principal departments there were some _ substantial 
transfers to Profit and Loss. In the Life department there was 
a net premium income of £961,511, and valuations of the 
assets and liabilities of the ‘‘ Eagle” and “ English and 
Scottish ” Funds were made at the close of the year on strong 
valuation bases when record bonuses were declared. The pro- 
— of profits due to the company as at December 31st 
ast on account of these Funds was £85,518, which has been 
carried to Profit and Loss. From the Fire department 
£13,408 was carried to Profit and Loss account, from the 
Accident £43,224, and from the General Insurance £54,294. 
The Marine Fund carried forward now stands at £487,245, 
equivalent to over 101 per cent. of the premium income. 
Gross interest from investments amounted to £189,454, as 
compared with £183,593 for the previous year. Dividends are 
maintained for the year at the rate of 20 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, 6 per cent. on the Preference, and 10 per cent. 
on the Preferred Ordinary. 

* * * * 

Rouis-Royce. 

I referred recently to the satisfactory profits of Rolls-Royce 
Limited for the past year, due allowance being made for the 
prevailing depression. The actual profit was £147,170, as 
compared with £201,706 for the previous period of fourteen 
months. This figure for the fourteen months, however, is at 
the rate of £172,891 per annum, so that the reduction is a 
small one, and the directors are evidently justified in their 
recommendation of a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum with 
a cash bonus of 2 per cent. At the annual meeting the Chair- 
man stated that the demand for Rolls-Royce cars for the year 
was maintained to a satisfactory extent, and he referred in 
passing to the fact that the company had again been called 
upon to build engines for the machine to be entered for the 
Schneider Trophy Competition. 

* * * * 
STANDARD LIFE. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Standard Life Assurance 
Company the Chairman was able to announce that new 
business completed by the company during the past year had 
proved to be a record in its history amounting to nearly 
£3,150,000 after deduction of reassurances, or about £350,000 
in excess of the previous year’s total. Interest, dividends and 
rents again showed an advance, and in spite of the increased 
rate of Income Tax the Chairman reported that the net yield 
was still maintained at over 5 per cent. The accounts show 
that the directors have again transferred £100,000 from 
revenue to the General Reserve in the Guarantee Fund, the 
General Reserve thus being increased to £800,000 and the 
Guarantee Fund to £1,650,000. The total funds of the com- 





application, DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 


pany have for the first time passed the £20,000,000 mark, 
(Continued on page 686.) 
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—4 — 
at age 65, or at death if Financial Notes — 
(Continued from page 685.) 
earlier, can be provided by ’ ( 
f Referring to the annual bonus, the Chairman Pointed o t 
payment o a £2 2s, bonus compounded annually is approxima’ely we 
— to a bonus of £2 4s. compounded quinquennially Capit 
' igures of the report show that an even higher rate cp Rest 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 could have been given, but the Chairman observed al Pony Dep? 
, , the policy of the company to declare such a rate as the dj ' 
£24 %» 9 ” 35 could reasonably expect to maintain for many years to Come sd 
* * * * | 
E41, a * » 45 Rio Tinto. | ae 
At the annual meeting of the Rio Tinto Company Se 1 

Auckland Geddes, whose speeches are always heard with oe 
siderable interest, took a very level view with regard i Wes 

general outlook in Spain. So far as prices of the meta] We 
concerned, Sir Auckland remarked that the company y; Bon 

equipped and ready to live through any period of depresin 
in copper prices any producer of the metal could face go ee Gene 

costs of production were concerned. Then, of course, there 
were the risks attendant on taxation and political Prospects, pe 
He pointed out, however, that for the past seven years more 2 

. . than 50 per cent. of the company’s real operating pr 

No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances | j,con olen by the Conemmanhe under which rd an yw 
—— 


than are charged by 





and for last year the Government was really taking 66 
cent., the shareholders receiving only 33 per cent. of the dig 
tributed operating profit. Sir Auckland was not unduly per 


turbed by the change in the political situation, and lookj 
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beyond the present period of exceptional depression he wa {| 4 ®¢ 
disposed to take a hopeful view of the future. A. W.K, 
Price | 
° ° ° charge 
I e quita e l e Answers to Questions on Historical Characters §— 
1. Charles XII of Sweden (S. Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes), | —— 
° 2. William of Orange (Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic) — 
; 3. Napoleon (Byron, Age of Bronze). 4. Francis Bacon (Pop, THE 
Ss urance oOcle y Essay on Man, Upistle iv. 282). -5. Alexander the Great (Dryden, Establi 
Alexander's Feast). 6. George II. (Macaulay, Essay on Chatham), HH 312,000 
7. Wellington (Tennyson, Ode on the Death of the Duke of W), & (ogethe 
(founded 1762) ——8. Julius Caesar (Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, 1., 2). 9. George DRAFT 
Villiers, 2nd Duke of Buckingham (Dryden, Absalom and Achitophdl), a 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. ——10. George Washington (Gen. Lee, Zulogy on W.)——~ j ite tec 
11. Gibbon (Carlyle, quoted by Emerson, First Visit toEngland)— & wwlicat 
farehitders. N seston, | L2- O- Cromwell (Milton, Sonnet, T’o the Lord General Cromwell) — 
No shareholders re 13. Frederick the Great (Carlyle, History of Frederick). 
us 
COMPANY MEETING. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE incur wie R 
FOR Ry _ TRIUMPHS IN AIR AND ON WATER. Fe 
& 
r Tue Right Hon. Lord Wargrave (the chairman), presiding over the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of Rolls-Royce, Limited, at Derby, § "™ 
on 17th inst., said that together with £66,076 brought forwad § —— 
ANN U. TA L R EPO RT from the previous year there was £213,248 available for disposal, 
The directors recommended a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent 
per annum and a cash bonus at the rate of 2 per cent., which would 
for Year ended 15th November, 1930. absorb £82,376. This would be payable immediately. 
The demand for Rolls-Royce cars during the year under review 
was maintained to a satisfactory extent, taking into consideration 
PRINCIPAL FEATURES. the extremely difficult trading conditions, which, of cours, ’ 
. adversely affected this company equally with others, and it was k 
(1) NEW POLICIES ISSUED: £3,270,000. clear from official statistics that the 40/50 horse-power Rolls-Roye Let 
The largest amount in the history of the Company. car, known as Phantom II., practically monopolized the market in J éscr 
| (2) FUNDS INCREASED TO £20,100,000. this country for the high-powered luxury car. The fact remained throw 
| that the 40/50 horse-power Rolls-Royce car had maintained its 
| (3), RESERVES STILL FURTHER STRENGTHENED : supreme and unrivalled position as the best car in the world. 4s § — 
my rey of —— ae to General Reserve and regarded the srhaller model, namely, the 25 horse-power car, he 
ee eee Pink chick gives additional Security to was pleased to say that the motoring public had been quick to show 
Policyholders, now amounts to £1,650,000. appreciation of the many improvements introduced. ‘The directos 
(4) BONUS DISTRIBUTION : were confident that this car had a great future. 


An Annual Compound Bonus was again declared of 


42/- % 


The Annual Cash Bonus Plan of the Standard is growing rapidly 
in popularity—A With Profit policy at a Non Profit premium. 


Write oe for a copy of the Annual Report and for Leaflet 


C.19"” which gives full particulars of this Plan, 


ANNUITIES - - STAFF PENSION SCHEMES 


he STANDARD [IF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED OUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


& 





LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 
ISaPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 
| EDINBURGH 





















In addition to orders for the Royal Air Force, engines of th 
F and H types had been supplied to several foreign Governments, 
and it was anticipated that further orders would follow. Twok 






engines, similar to those fitted to the winning machines in the lt 9" 
Schneider Trophy competition, were installed in the motor-bos B 
‘Miss England II,’ which had for the second time established the lar 





world’s speed record for water-borne craft. They congratulated 
Mr. Kaye Don on his thrilling triumph. He could not let the 
occasion pass without expressing deep regret at the disaster which 
befell them all when Sir Henry Segrave met with his calamitow 
accident at Windermere last June. 

Through the generosity of Lady Houston it had become possible 
for this country to defend the Schneider Trophy next September. 
He was glad to inform the shareholders that the company had 
















again been called upon to build engines for this purpose. ( 
present position was that craft fitted with Rolls-Royce aero engin® § ¢, 
were holders of the world’s speed records in the air and on wate. § 7 

The signal honour accorded to the company’s engineer-in-chiel l 
Sir Henry Royce, on whom a baronetcy was conferred last yea @ 
was a fitting and well-earned tribute to his genius and to the servicél Ge 
he had rendered to this country. } 

The report and balance-sheet were adopted, ii 








Out Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 

hate HA] capital (fully paid) = - == £3,780,192 
Ys The Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 
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at It Was seal 
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A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
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TWO LIFE-BOAT EVENTS, 
WEDNESDAY, May 13th. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


WILL PRESIDE at the Annual Meeting of the Royal National Life-Boat | 
Institution at the Central Hall, Westminster, at 2.50 p.m., and 


PRESENT MEDALS TO LIFE-BOATMEN | 
for gallantry. | 


TUESDAY, MAY 19th, 
LIFE-BOAT DAY IN GREATER LONDON. 
GIVE GENEROUSLY ON MAY 19th. 





SUPPORT THE PRINCE ON MAY 13th. 


FREE By ticket only. 
For tickets apply at once to The Secretary, Life-Boat House, 22 Charing | 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 






































































































































'S More 
fit: haq 
Worked, 
66 
he die ‘LITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND WALES ” 
Y ae —PEMBROKESHIRE. Have you covered the 
00) ° x 
he we | A new book, “‘ Pembrokeshire,” by A. G. BRADLEY. agra 
ne Profusely illustrated. depreciation in the value 
Price 6d. from leading, tga ats Fo by post fee, Sat of & ? 
ine, Great Western Railway, Pa ington Station, London, W.2 (no f I 
dnge for_postage). of your investments ! 
ACtets 
Vishes), There is only one sure and certain method 
ce by which the depreciation in the capital value of 
(Pope, THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. Investments can be covered, and that is by Life 
ryder, Established _, > ge PR Anes a sowed, Assurance. To restore the value of your Estate 
Mm), 0; Paid-up Capital, 000,000; Reserve Fund, ,850, : ae : ; : 
1M fgg 3,850,000); , an Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. at an expenditure of a — — we cent. Si 
i * MB DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian surely purchasing peace o mind at a cheap rate. 
ee Gates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES Under the Distinctive System of this Institution you can obtain at 
ophel), Hr also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS early and middle ages @ Whole Life Assurance of about £1,300 
——~ HH ie received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on with right to bonuses for the same premium as is charged elsewhere 
!).—~ I aplication. ; or £1,000. wie 
)— HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. Particulars and er" application - P 
e 
The Scottish Provident Institution 
ines London ane" - . S - a F 3 Lemberd Steet, FS 2 
IiCiOoU FRENCH COFFEE HEAD OFFICE - - St. Andrew Square, I 
Sees o , | FUNDS £22,500,000 
~TRED, WHITE 3 
RED, ‘LIBERTY’S 
FOR BREAKFAST & B U E 
= DINNER. L NEW CURTAIN FABRICS 
r ” 
arby, fm in making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. MODERN DESIGNS 
Me FROM 
48 INS, 5 1 1 A 
Gy) 
«1 THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. wide 5/11 Yaro 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) PATTERNS FREE Liberty & Co., Ltd.,*Regent St., London, W. 1 
saw Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
tion West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
188, td —- i —_— 
coh ats pis “oe tes ees rh aes 047 5,00 QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) EveninGs at 8.15 
Was Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 5 5 _— 
nye Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every oe THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOL® STREET, Satie 
tin MF description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank : oe te ONDON’S LONGEST RUN y y- 
ned M ttroughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, : 






























BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 









T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 


41 comforts with baths and other advantages of a 4 Cathedral. 





YXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. 
Quiet old-world Caravanserai. 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. 


TRUST INNS for 


excellent country 

quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
—Apply for list “A,” stating requirements. to Sxc- 
RETARY, 53 High Street, Guildford. 


‘SURREY 


Facing 
H. & c. 





Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 
ATH—ROYAL YUKHK HOUSE HOLL,  First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 





large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 
EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Victoria Family 
Fotel. Largest, most modern, and most reasonable. 


Hydro. 





sive: 





a oe 2 oe 

For health, comfort and pleasure. 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
others at lower rates. 





Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 


Britain’s Greatest 
270 


TPYORQUAY.—HYDKRO HOTEL, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 


rFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 





Prospectus free. 





Hb bNHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 

/ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
tems, Garage. ’Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 

ROWBORGUGH = (Sussex).—BHACON HOTEL, 

_ Quiet comfort. Finest quality food, all modern con- 
Veniences, Individual requirements studied. Apply, 
MANAGERESS, or phone Crowborough 5. 

LLEL TS ON PH COLTSWOLDS.—Goll, motoring, 





ingly furnished. 


porter 


per day. Telephone: 





I ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster 
4 Gate, Hyde Park, W. 2. 

overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charm- 
Gas fires in all bedrooms, running 
h. & c. water now being extended to all. 
Terms from 34 gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. 
Padd. 8083. 


ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 


Very pleasantly situated 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





Lift. Night ee ae HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 


shooting, golf, bowls & tennis,&c. Gar.’ Phone: Totnes 14, 








polo. Every comfort. Excel. table—COLLETTs, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 


\ 7 HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER« 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ec. water. 
suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
}Astbou RNE—ANGLES PRIVATE 






“see eee Ss EES ASTER oS 













HOTEL. 
LiFacing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef, Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 








I EFORMED 


INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 


HOTELS managed by th 


e 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P.R.H.A., 


STREET ,W. 1. 


TD. 
Lrp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 


RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 





JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 

5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., of 
2 guineas weckly, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 














Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q found 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13: oe 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance atl 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. its, (Can 

== mi uRHA 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, & Ds 

' Two Wonderfu PPECRBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTIDUTE ar A olilate 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPAR saminatic 


YRADICATE DISEASE 

by subscribing to the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to become 


young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 





_ 
IMPERIAL 
7, ry Are A Py 

CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the verte- 
brate animal kingdom. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 


LING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
FoR LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 
No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENING (by the King in July). 
“ Having seen the problem on the spot, I put it before 
you as overwhelming | ’’—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Communications to 
SIR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S.E.1. 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE). 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 
< butter or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones. 3d. 
pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for ten, 10s. for 40, 25s. 
for 100. How many may I entertain for you ?—REV. 
¥. W. Cuvuptercu, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1. 

















PERSONAL 
oe’ ERTY IN EAST LONDON. Our poor people, 
especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— 
Rey. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WAN 


TED 











. 































K ARN MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 
‘4 instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly.— 
Grant & Gray (GL), 2 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 

) applications for the University Readership (part 
time) in Dutch Language and Literature, tenable at 
University and Bedford Colleges. Salary £400 a year. 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first poston May 21st, 1931, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
University of London, 8.W. 7, from whom further parti- 
culars may be obtained. 





3CHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROBHAMPTON Wet vat to 



























Wy Hitcuirve MOUNT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
€LECKHEATON, 
(Yorks.) 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 


Applications are invited for the Headmastership of 
the above-named dual School, from Graduates of British 
Universities, experienced in Secondary School work. 
The duties will commence with the Autumn Term, i.e., 
September Ist next. 

There are at present about 210 pupils in attendance. 
Under the regulations of the West Riding Education 
Authority the salary scale at present attached to the 
post is £650—20—£815. Full allowance will be made 
for previous experience in a similar capacity. A copy 
ot the scales and regulations will be forwarded to 
applicants. 

Applications should be made on official forms to be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom they must be 
returned not later than May 9th, 1931. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

JOHN H. LINFIELD, 
Clerk of the Governors. 
Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 
April 14th, 1931. 








JOURNALISM 


rPAHERE is a vacancy on the editorial staff of a London 

evening newspaper for a YOUNG MAN, preferably 
of University education, who can write and is not too 
blasé to be interested in ordinary things and ordinary 
people. Some journalistic experience desirable but 
not essentiaL—Box 1668, the Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 











$.W.15. DEMONSTRATION  SCHO: ME Oe ore Ma 
i GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 cq ouet = R. 
C, G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss B : ‘jgrba’. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Sebo ye, 
IN THE BIGGEST SHIP CRUISING Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of rh ING'S 
apply to the SECRETARY. cation gr 
WO RULES | or | 
a eS ae ; MA 
A course of two Lectures on “ LES OR Hasbr? 
© A] LA VOUTE SUR CROISEE D'OGIVES” wa sk piGH 
Z Ze (in French) by Monsieur MARCEL AUBERT ()j fra j Bsa 
Z om Z de la Société frangaise d’archéologie, Paris, et Prof gto 
aA Z ZZ d’archéologie du moyen Age « |'Ecole des Chattes ee {pigiton 
BF I’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris), at UNIVERSITY vai ing 
Z COLLEGE, LONDON, Gower Street, W.G.1 joure pu 
g @ | APRIL 30th and MAY Ist, 1931, at 5.30 p.m, ‘Abie Mato lS 
first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor 4 B she Head 
Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Professor of Archi. a 
tecture in the University. Lantern illustrations é BY) 
10 A Lecture on * THE NAVY'S RESPONSIBILITIEG” ML 
> will be given by ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD WEBB, Seholat 
Z BZA |\K.CMG., CB, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, poy! pn Set 
DON, Gower Street, W.C.1, on WEDNESDAY fy ats, W 
gda C - July 21. 14.140 APRIL 29th, 1931, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair wil) y, iy Waster ) 
ys ruisé Trom fe taken by Admiral of the Flect Earl Jellicoe, Ry Mg destty 
ey, | 0B. CVO. OM. ae ry 
A course of three Lectures on “ THE INFLUEY {Th- 
14 days ( . eJuly Lf 1.0 0 OF THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH UPON Brag Ye 
ruis' rom oW PEAN HISTORY IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY: hiss 
—_ Oe, | Vill be given by DR. S. J. CRAWFORD, MA, Bit, tlie, 
— (Head of * gg of English Languag: uses. r 
. . > Rn Te oe and Comparative Philology, University College, South. Prospec 
Spend your Surmer Vac ation cruising | rmpton), at. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE CONDOR ime, 
the Fjords in the magnificent Ocean — Btrect, wc. 1, on Thursdays, APRIL 3oth we 
ee a ee ae : MAY “7th and 14th, 1931, at 5.30 p.m. At the dint My 
Liner mMmpress of Australia . (oil- | Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prolene ke Ni 
burner, 22,000 tons)—largest ship ever Chambers, D.Litt. M.A., F.B.A. (Quain Professor of pon 
’n einll thten ined clenk ten ‘| English in the University). . several 
oO V1SIt those shores. irst-ciass through- ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, phe 
out. Reserve now. Full details free 8. J. bgt cn - wis 
‘ joati Academie Registrar, ‘a 
on application to: TNIVERSITY OF LONDON 8 
> P } eee pita 
A. R. Powell Cruise Dept , A Lecture on “THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PR! 
OF INDiA” will be given by  Lieut.-General sip 
GEORGE F, MACMUNN, K.C.B., K.C.S.L, D.38.0, at An E 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, Strand, W.C.2, on me Op 
, Wednesday, MAY 6TH, 1931, at 5.30 p.m. The Chir $85 in 
will be taken by Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, 6.0.3, 9 {35-£7 
G.C.S.L, K.C.M.G, irom 
A course of three Lectures on ‘“‘ PAGAN SURVIVAIS onto 
IN pOHAMMEDAN CIVILIZATION ” will be given pr 
by Professor E. WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., LL.D, (Pr- ee 
2/65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar fessor of Philosophy at the Academy of Abo, Finland) OPEN 
Square), London, S.W’.1. Or on MAY 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1931, at 5 p.m., at the LOY. 85 to 
Local Agents Everywhere. DON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, Houghton Street, 0 pe 
: Aldwych, W.C.2. At the first Lecture the Chair willbe J yartic 
taken by Professor C. G. Seligman, M.D., FRCP. = 
F.R.S. (Professor of Ethnology in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. G 
ny 7 » Ss. J. WORSLEY, Pte 
EXHIBITIONS, &c. Academic Registrar. N 
] KICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. i 
4 (1) HENRY MOORE—Sculpture and Drawings. to ta 
(2) STEINLEN (1859-1923)—Drawings and Print. SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES Excey 
SECRETARIAL AND 1 RAINING DVICK ABOUT SC HOOLS AT HOME or on tie (ann 
£ CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH p20 
COLLEGES MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, ée, i 7A 
UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- given free of charge by MEssrs. GABBITAS, THRING k 
Fé LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi. | ‘” Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Tele phone: open 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good Regent 5878, Educational Agents. Establis 188, grou! 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS unde 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- | ~¥CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and ROSE 
rience with training in administration. | «ppointment Ne) advice concerning the most suitable establishments ™ 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for | wil] be given free of charge to parents stating their H 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality for ¢ 
(a FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education | preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman ¢ — 
) receive practical training at the Central Employ- | Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street AT 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- {| London, W.1. Telephone : Regent 0301 (2 lines) h 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months | Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to £100 
and include shorthand,~ typewriting, book-keeping, | schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. be ¢ 


committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
&e. Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 


Square, W.C. 1. 
G UARANTEED SALARIED 


POSITIONS. 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. F. R. MunrorpD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone : Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the College 
buildings. 

+ ‘siete 








FOR SOCIAL 


WORK, 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 








lahat FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
K TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know. 
edge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ail 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses ald 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, — Entrance Scholarship 

examination June 4th-6th. One scholarship % 

£80, two of £60, and others of less amount will be offered 

to boys under 15 on May Ist.—Further particulars ira 
the HEAD-MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


- + aia COLLEGE, BRISTOL 
) seen 








About 12 Entrance Scholarships value from £100 
£25 a year, and 1 Music Scholarship of £50 a yed. 
Preliminary Examination, May 25th and 26th. Final 
fxamination, June 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Particulars fro 
the SECRETARY. 
 aaser ov0d SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEM 

—Ages 10-18, Junior School, ages 7-10. Fess 
Boarders, £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30.— 
from HEAD-MASTER, 
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ALL, UNIVERSITY oF MANCHESTER, 
sutoN —— society of Friends in 1876, provides 
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a3q eo a social advantages of college life in a 
13; ! miversity. For particulars as to scholarships 
ance ‘op bursaries apply to the Principal, G, A. SUTHERLAND, 
1h. (cantab.). 
2 SCHOOL.—The Examination for King’s 
re () aarti, ranging in annual value from £20 
, &. » will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 26th. 
TE é i910, must be under 14 on July Ist following the 
y COL. sila Application fornis to be filled up and 
yRATORY ot Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or 
N aye, ria j2th.—or further particulars apply to 
cng Ott an D. Bepwortt, Head-Master, School House, 
Mi itmay | oo 
Miss Rp Darbar. 
*cholanhp Res SCHOOL. BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
deat "ramination will be held on June 9th, 10th and 
th for three entrance’ Scholarships of £40, £35 and £50 
DON seal fees ¢114).—For particulars apply to the 
: fpa-MASTER. 
} ‘J 
res be BRIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—An 
(Di Biven jf Bsani: ation for several Open Seholarships (value 
Pre 4 to 80 gitineas) takes place annually in March. 
ate oe a Park is a Publie School in which physica’ 
VERS fing on the Dani-h System, Scouting and organised 
‘Ot Y sure pursuits take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees 
} at the wt 190 guineas per aunum.—For particulars apply to 
: i Master, i. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon. _ i 
ree OU will revel in the 
wh saad EYs SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
urns @ —-— novelty and superb 
) WERP arhip Examination June 9th and 10th. One . 
ees apotathip of £75, four of £50, as well as Exhibi- comfort of life on board 
RSDAy ‘ fl be offered. Entries nust reach the Head- 'e a P - 
be ie Selore May 23rd, 1931.—Particulars and form the finest Cruising Liner in 
oe, RY Mf (entry may be obtained from the Bursar. the World! A triumph of 
Wang GIRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL British Shipbuilding, she is 
EURO. i (Founded by Friends, 1698.) fe es F . 
TURY” This School offers to Boys, 8 to 18, a careful Educatioi planned exclusively for 
Bi orlife, With emphasis on character training. Separate L C pies 
Prova "On the fringe of the Lakeland Fells.—For uxury Cruising and boasts 
o articulars of Bursaries, &ec., apply T. F i 
oath Moai ase, Head-Master. countless details for your 
4 ae iT, EDWARD'S SCHOOL,—A Scholarship Examina- Comfort, Wonder and 
, R , Ss tion will be held on June 9th, loth and 1ith, 1931. Delight. Superb Cuisine 
fessor oj A Stholarships are two. each of £100, £70 and £50, and : 
"BE oven peg ey of a a _— eye igs of and Service. 
“00 may not be awarded if candidates do not show | . 4 
aemat) merit. Candidates must be under 14 on} SPECIAL WHITSUN CRUISE. > 
istra Yay Ist, There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of Lisbon, angier, _ Casablanca, 
— gy—Further information can be obtained from the | 1-as Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, 
jupsar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. Arosa Bay (ior Santiago). 
a May 23rd. For 16 days. 
NTER ® IRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. From 25 gis. 
al Sik eco ; To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 
An Examination will be held in June for the award o} ‘ia avs. To Ulvik 
‘ ; . ; June 13th—13 days. (7) vik, 
ne open Scholarship, value £50 p.a., increasable te Eidfjord, Trondhjem, Aandals- 
‘85 in case of need, of four oa maa Akos naes, Molde, Oie, ’ Hellesylt, 
£35-£70 Pa. “ of various xhibitions.— Particulars Merok, Olden, Loen, Balholm, 
iom the HEAD-MASTER, Gudvangen, Bergen. 











TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.-—A Qualifying Examination 


will be held on May 21st, 1931 tor about SEVEN 





), (Pro. 

law, OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
» LON: s85 to £70 per annum: and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to 
Street, {0perannum. Entries close on May 15th.—For further 


jarticulars and Entry Forms apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
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apply THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, Lower Regent St., 


I ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Goo:. tories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 








RONALD MAssky, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

eSARALATION undertaken from French and German 
by lady of experience and long residence abroad 

Also typewriting —E. BAYLY, Werndriw, Lampeter. 


£2? jaa ( ) A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
me OULCA. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street 
W. 1—the school with a GUARANTEE of St CCESS. 











SWISS RESORTS 
RIAN TY ROL.—Mountains, pines ; sun. peace. 
Ss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, Strat. 

On lake. Ist 





UsT 
i 


a“ a 














UCERNE.—Hotel Leau-Rivage. 
4 modern. 


Inc. terms fr. 12s. 6d. Early seas. 





For full particulars of 


BLUE STAR CRUISES 





bedrooms). 





TO LET, &c. 


< ioe LET Furnished from middle of May for 4 montis. 

on agreed terms, a small very attractive COTTAG t 
with 2 maids and gardener, accommodation suitable for 
married couple and one other (2 reception and 2 excelleat 
Electrie light, telephone, company’s water. 
Apply JACOBS « 








modern sanitation, plate and linen. 
Hunt, Auctioneers, Petersfield. 
Ww not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room «& bkfst. from 5,6 daily 
Baths free. No tips. H. & ec. water all bedrooms 











HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., of 

2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
ee Graded Evesham. Post free. Ist 
L grade 3s. 3d., 2nd grade 2s. 9d. Larger quantities 
reduced prices. Price list from Hampton Freirt Far 
Hampton, Evesham. 
I OB ROY Oatmeal made from the cream of Seoteh 
) Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest 
Oats in the world, 34 Ibs. 1/6, 7 Ibs. 2/6, 10 Tbs. 3/6, 
post paid. Special quotations for larger quantities.— 
R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
. Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Denta! 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any conditions; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—-BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Street 
Oxford 8t., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove). 


\ RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-oif 
p Garments.—* Castleway,” Hanworth, Middlesex. 






























































































































































R.CP 
y). a . London, S.W. 1 (Gerrard 5671). Liverpool: 10, Water St. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES And Principal Tourist Agents. MISCELLANEOUS 
trar. . opening occurs in a large st-rate Se 2 = ° REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
= BAN itsicatcint who wishes to be trained to teach and | [WHE LAURELS, | RUGBY.—Private BOARDING | ;\ Tobacco.“ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, s. 8d. per 
fo take her L.R.A.M. Premium during first year. | . SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate s soap Poe aive 100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d. 
Greeptional advantages and opportunities—For full | 4on for academic and music examinations; extensive | Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LYD., 
iii I write: “ Music. * co J. & J. PATON 143 | Playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding } gg Piccadilly, W.1. “ SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
tie (anon Street, EC.4. ; ea swimming ; excellent health record ; individual care. | Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
LISH- » BC. 4. Scholarships available-—Apply the PRINCIPALS. Natural Tobaccos 3, ovens pipetal an indescribable plea- 
oot MARLINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS sure; 12s. 4d. per 3 Ib. tin, post extra. 
sag k HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been PRIVATE TUITION, &c. ie you anything to sell ? nee — any- 
4 opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
= gounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge OMPANION PUPIL sought for advanced work ip | invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
— aken.—Principals: Miss MOBERLY and Miss modern languages or mathematics. Fees ea the many thousands of Paget of the ——. ae ee 
n and RosemaRY YOUNG, M.A. (Oxon.). consideration — companionship chief object. — Write | Classified Advertisements cos . per line (36 letters 
nents 7 THEY 7 C. P., c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, B.C. 4. yer insertion, and should reack the Spectator Offices, 
thet IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.— Principal, | Mrs. ms : - : 59 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
ality it ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential Schoo! | Wy, OCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private} py Tuesday ot each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
n¢ (gy (Girls. Tele. : “* Watford 616. 1) lessons EXTEMPOR E SPEAKING (Parliament, Bar, | insertions ; 5% for 13; 75% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
v9 | papell a aca og ge ny ee Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy 7 Biattis 7 Union 
nes) h x entrance Scholarships, varying in value from a Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
de to 00 to £40, will be offered next Zune. Gandidates must PUBLICATIONS used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 
a over and under on June « Successful | = 7 ~ RAST? 7 teed. From Chemists, ts’ Branches, or sole makers, 
Ts fy M@ididates will enter the School in September, 1931.— YHRIST DOWN EAST,” by R. G. Burnett (160 | HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. Gd. 
rie Prospectus and full particulars on application to the J pages). The wonderful story of the East End | ¢ 6d., 4s. 6d., post free 
or. fy a4b-MisTREss Last day for returning entry forms, | Mission, peeetns oe — SS redeeming | ———= — OWN DOOKPLATEY¥ = 
alee , "| grace. Post free for 2s. 9d., from the Rev. F. W. AVE YOUR 7) <PLATE.—Your own 
Ri } Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
aid WT. HELENS, COCKERMOUT'.— Recognized by | Commercial Road, London, E.1. Secure your copy | Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
_ the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. | now. free —HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
charge undertaken.—Principal: Miss WHEELER. , - = 
EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
1 Ne DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 
eet, : . ‘ 7 EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare {OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
omiwe pore. a ates ye chen Wee. hours profitable, — oy gl a aa S ‘coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring - big vrofits. 
= Universities xfor Cambridge. Bracing south | TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace trate, V.5. | —Ratnpow Pottery Co., Dept. “5,” Lindfield, Sussex. 
) Coast air. gh hog Bey oy Highly qualified ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed. Gard Write for folder to ASHTON 
= staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIN CAMERON, Fin. Hon. | 1J MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. (TONE for Garden.—Write for fol Se 
hin School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. Miss N. MacFarlane (C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea.! \ & HoiMmes Lrb., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 
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rot SPYYMUTH”  tvcte ten 
Destroys MOTH, SILVERFISH ~* “ 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on clothes, 
upholstery, books, etc. 
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A series of reproductions of the original texts of Classical English writers. 
Large Crown 8vo. 


“The sound printing, the careful editorship, and the pleasant appearance of this 
series make it by far the best and most trustworthy collection of classic English 
texts.’—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Authorised Version of the English Bible, os Rg by W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M.A. Vol. I, Genesis to Deuteronomy; Vol. Joshua to Esther ; 
Vol. III, Job to Malachi; Vol. IV, The Apocrypha ; Vol. v, "he New Testament. 
Cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net per volume. Full crimson morocco, 10s. net per volume. 
Roger Ascham : English Works. Edited by w. acpis wrictit, M.A. 10s. net. 
Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher: Plays. [Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, 
M.A., and A. R. WALLER, M.A.’ 10 volumes. 9s. net each. 

John Bunyan : Life and Death of Mr Badman and The Holy War. Edited 
by JOHN BROWN, D.D. With a frontispiece. 10s. net. 

John Bunyan: Grace Abounding and The Pilgrim’s Progress. [dited by 
JOHN BROWN, D.D. 10s. net. 

Samuel Butler : Hudibras.  [dited by a. Rk. WALLER, M.A. “10s. net. 
Samuel Butler : Characters and Passages from Note-Books. Edited by A. R. 
WALLER, M.A. 10s. net. , 

Samuel Butler: Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose. [Edited by 
RENE LAMAR, M.A. 15s. net. 

Abraham Cowley : English Writings. Edited by A. Rk. WALLER, M.A. 2 vols: 
I, Poems; Il, Essays, Plays and Sundry Verses. 10s. net each. 

George Crabbe: Poems. [dited by sik A. w. warp, Litt.p. 3 vols. 10s. 
net each. 

Richard Crashaw : Poems. [Edited by A. Rk. WALLER, M.A. With reproductions 
of the original designs. 8s. 6d. met. 

Giles and Phineas Fletcher: Poetical Works. Edited by F. s. Boas, M.A. 
2 vols. 10s. net each. 

George Gascoigne: Works. Edited by J. w. CUNLIFFE, M.A., D.LIT. 2 vols: 
I, The Posies; II, The Glasse of Government, The Princely Pleasures at Kenel- 
worth Castle, The Steele Glas, and other poems and prose works. 10s. 6d. net 
each. 

Thomas Hobbes : Leviathan. I[:dited by A. k. WALLER, M.A. With reproductions 
of the original engraved and printed title-pages. 8s. 6d. net. 

Thomas Hobbes : The Elements of Law. Edited by rerpiINANp TONNIEs, PH.D. 
&s. 6d. net. 

Matthew Prior : Poems on Several Occasions. [Edited by A. Rk. WALLER, M.A. 
10s. net. 

Matthew Prior: Dialogues of the Dead and other works in Prose and 
Verse. [dited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. 108. net. 

Sir Philip Sidney : Complete Works. [Edited by ALBert reviLLerat, 4 vols: 
1, The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia; II, The last part of The Countesse of 
Pembrokes Arcadia, Astrophel and Stella and other poems, The Lady of May; 
Ill, The Defence of Poesie, Political Discourses, Correspondence, Translations ; 
IV, The ‘older’ Arcadia. \With frontispieces. 12s. 6d. net each. 
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